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THE CHILD SAVED. 


Unknown from his fond mother’s guard, 
A laughing boy, from home, had gone 
Unto a river, there to launch 
His mimic bark upon, 

‘While o’er the flower-enamelled ground, 
His faithful mate, a dog did bound. 


For well he read his master’s face, 
And knew each word his lips let fall ; 
And leap’d to catch the treasured bark, 
That little captain’s all: 

Poor beast! within thy speaking eye, 
Affection’s gem doth truly lie. 


And soon the sail was fitly trimmed, 
And in its puny might and pride; 
Away upon the river’s breast, 

The little bark did glide. 

High swelled the urchin’s heart to see, 
His hopes achieved so gallantly. 


And on and on the light bark flew, 

O’er ripple, wave and eddy wild ; 

No captain of a noble crew, 

Felt prouder than that child, 

With that small toy. Oh, would thus e’er 
Thy life, sweet boy, were free from care! 


Just then, a zephyr, in its flight, 

With wanton wing the light sail kiss’d; 
When lo! the little vessel lay, 

Wrecked on the river’s breast. 

The boy beheld his treasure gone, 

And grief usurped bright pleasure’s throne. 


“My bark, my bark!”’ the urchin cried, 
And stretching from the hanging bank 
To seize his vessel, haplessly * 

In the deep river sank. 

No human form to hear or see 

His screams and throes of agony. 


Poor child, thy race is nearly run, 
Thy joyous laugh, thy sparkling eye ; 
No more will glad thy mother’s heart, 
Thy doom is now to die. 

Is there no power, no hand to save 
Thy beauty from the hungry wave ? 


There is, there is! one eye o’er all 
In watchfulness is ever cast ; 
Not e’en “a sparrow’s form may fall,” 
Without his high behest. 
That power beholds, and doth concede 
His mercy in the hour of need. 
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THE 


For see! his dumb companion leaps 
With instinct from the sedgy shore ! 

He nears him—drags him from the wave, 
Ere yet life’s hour is o’er, 

’Till, on the margin of the stream, 

The boy awakes as from a dream. 


While o’er him hangs his mother’s form, 
Who prints upon his lips her kiss ; 

And weeps in gratitude to God, 

And breathes her prayer of bliss. 

And round them on the daisied ground 
The faithful dog doth bark and bound. 








Original. 
DEATH OF THE GOD-LIKE, 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


FareWeELL Earth! farewell Stars! and sea! 
And ye great glories that accompany 
Each wondrous element !— 

I pass into the chaos, whence, 

Before the thunder of Omnipotence, 
Forth on your path ye went! 


Once, as creation on me broke, 
The ocean and the sky, 
The far-voic’d music woke, 

As from an instrument of thousand strings, 
Swept by a band whose shadowy wings 
Veiled each bright brow, 

And the great music-fount where they did bow ! 


Then, nought but mystery 
Troubled my stricken spirit, as I bent! 
But now, to that great fount 
On cloudy wings I mount! 
Vast pinions now shall bear me on, 
And with an angel’s eye 
I shall look inward where the stars were born, 
And Earth’s first morn 
Broke ’mid triumphant harmony ! 


Oh! now amid the spheres 
Above me spread 

In an unfading company—the land 
Unvisited by tears— 

Where they weep not the dead— 

And where, to ceaseless song, walks the white band 

Of those we loved in other years, 

There shall I tread! 





THE WALTZ AND THE WAGER. 


lextreme delicacy of her complexion—the profusion of 
| her silken ringlets, that fall in a shower of light on her 
| shoulders—her dimpled cheek, rosy mouth, and melting 
| blue eyes, looking so bewitchingly bashful beneath those 
drooping lashes—all these, combined with an air of the 


Original. 
THE WALTZ AND THE WAGER. 


BY FRANCES S&S. OSGOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ WE are quite ready, papa,” said Georgiana Melton, |! ™05t perfect child-like innocence and purity, may well 
as she entered her father’s library, with her sister Caro- || "ender the little petted Carry, what a friend of mine 


“Do let us go this very minute—I am so impa- | ‘emphatically called her, “(a charm!” She, too, is 


line. 
| dressed in white; but her dress is muslin, of the simplest 


tient!” 
“T see you are, my love, and therefore you will be | | fashion, and wholly —“snene Carry is just sixteen, 

good aocnge to sit quietly down, ’till I have finished my || and just “‘ coming out.’ 

paper.” But see! they are preparing to go. 

Georgiana bit her beautiful lips, and thtew herself on | | putting down his paper, Georgiana is wrapping a magni- 

a sofa opposite a large mirror, while Caroline smilingly | 'ficent shawl around her queenly form, and Carry is tying 

stooped to caress an Italian greyhound, which had | her cloak. They pass through a line of liveried servants 


Sir George is 


sprung from the hearth when she entered. 
While the three are thus occupied—Georgy with her- 


self, Carry with her dog, and their fond father ever and || 
anon feeding his paternal vanity, by a shy peep over the | 


edges of his paper, we, my dear reader, will, with your || 
permission, take the same liberty, with the sincere, but | 
scarcely reasonable hope, that you may experience as 
much pleasure in the survey, as did Sir Richard Melton. | 

No wonder the frown gradually cleared away from the 
polished brow of Georgiana! No wonder her superb, 
hazel eyes are so proudly lighted up, as she gazes at the 
reflection, in the mirror, of her brilliant and aristocratic 
beauty. She cannot be more than nineteen years of age; 
yet there is perfect majesty in her mien, and in the noble 
contour of her form and feature, as she lies with her small 
head thrown haughtily back, her white throat curved, 
anc her fair round arms folded gracefully before her. 
Her dress is of rich white satin, fitting closely to her 


beautiful bust, and reaching nearly to the throat, where | 
The satin | 


it is terminated by a row of swan’s down. 


falls, which drape her dimpled elbow, are trimmed in | 


the same chaste and simple manner: but look! as she 
moves, the sudden flash of diamonds from amid the rich 
softness of the duwn betrays, that simplicity alone can- 


1) ey ebrows. 
if 
' hear the announcement of Sir George and the Misses 


i 
' 


| heiress, 


| —they enter the carriage—they are gone to an evening 
|| party at Lady C Let us go too, dear reader. 
|| We have no invitation it is true—n’ importe—Lady 
Cc is, by far, too luxuriously indolent to trouble her 
graceful head about us. She will only raise, in languid 


| wonder, her large, soft, dreamy eyes, and be glad of an 








1 excuse to arch still more her already beautifully curved 


So then, here we are, and just in time to 


| Melton, and to see the eager gaze of admiration which 
follows the first appearance, this season, of the beautiful 
Georgiana. ‘‘ Remember, love, no waltzing!” 
whispered Sir George, as he led them forward. “ Re- 
member, love, no waltzing !”” was echoed in a low, play- 
ful tone, on the other side, and, turning, Georgiana met 
the dark and earnest eyes of her betrothed lover, Vincent 
She had deemed him far distant, and could 


Lorraine. 


| not wholly repress the smile and blush of delighted sur 


prize, that stole to her cheek at the sound. But she 
averted her face to conceal them, for she was provoked 
at his presumption, as she haughtily deemed it, in !«ring 
thus to dictate to her. ‘‘ He knows,” she said to her- 


| self, “that I have never waltzed, even with him; indeed, 


he never presumed to ask it; but he shall learn that his 


' 





not satify the regal taste of the wearer. She is evidently | 1 commands are not to be my law; and papa, too! what 
fond of those “‘ stars of the darkling mine.” They gir- could induce them both to force me into an alternative 
dle her waist; they are wreathed on her snowy arm; | | s0 very disagreeable? not that I see any great harm in 
they gleam like chain lightning amid the braids of dark || waltzing, except that a man’s arm round one’s waist 





brown hair, which is parted smoothly from her white | 
veined temples, and plaited bebind. Her head is exqui- | 


sitely formed, her forehead is fair and broad, her eyes are 
eloquent with the beauty of a proud and generous soul. | 
The bloom on her cheek is the richest hue of health and || 
youth and hope, and the expression of her arched and | 
glowing mouth is inimitably spirited, yet sweet as a new-_ 
born rose. 


radiant a creature as ever thought fit to illumine this | 
And now for the fairy Caro- |' 
Poor Carry! by the side of her brilliant and stately |, 


sad, cold world of ours. 


line. 
sister she is like the lily of the valley in the shade of 


a magnificent magnolia. Her form—what there is of it 
—is pretty and light; but her hands and feet are so small, 
that people wonder what they are good for. Neverthe- 


less, she is very lovely, and very graceful, and though | 


her timid beauty, overspread as it is, by the more stri- 
ising charms of Georgiana, is seldom noticed, yet the || 


Altogether, Georgiana Melton is about as || 


must be a bore.” 
During these very reasonable cogitations of his docile 
| daughter, Sir George led the ladies to a sofa, and left 
them in charge of Lorraine. ‘I could never,” said the 
latter to Carry, as he took his seat beside them, wholly 
unconscious of the wayward mood into which Georgiana 
‘had wrought herself, ‘I am sure I could never respect 
1 a woman who would submit to the familiarity necessary 
‘| in that voluptuous dance.” 
Miss Melton,” said the young and graceful Duke of 


, bowing low to Georgiana, “I hardly dare ask 
” Georgiana 


B 
the honor of your hand for the next waltz. 
‘smiled encouragingly. ‘‘Will you indeed be so gra- 
‘cious ?” offering his arm. Georgiana roseand accepted it. 
The Duke looked surprized and vexed, while Caroline 
raised her ogee imploringly to her sister’s face. 

| “ Georgy!” she whispered, “ you will not waltz after 
| what papa and Vincent have said ?” 
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“ Papa and Mr. Lorraine do not know me!” and she || her? I hope she don’t waltz. I dread to ask her, lest 
cast a glance of playful, but slightly scornful defiance at || those sweet lips should simper “ yes.” I shall detest 
her lover. She was rather startled, and very much pro-| that word in future.” And ere Lord N could reply, 
yoked at the look he gave herinreturn. It haunted her | the Duke was requesting from Georgiana an introduc- 
through the waltz, and though she had never looked so ‘| tion to her sister. 














brilliantly beautiful, and never danced with such be- | Caroline’s eyelids drooped, and a soft blush warmed 

witching grace, the smile on her lip was a falsehood, | her delicate cheek, when he hesitatingly requested her 

for her heart was ill at ease. |,to join the waltzers. He almost trembled for her 
t} 7 s sen ? 

We must now explain the evident disappointment || *75W&F- It was simply, “No, your grace! and the 
betrayed by the Duke of B when Georgiana ac- || YOU"8 nobleman thought he had never heard a voice 
cepted his proposal to waltz. On his way to the mam, || 9° Cheillingly ewect. beter. “Wi gon pep todos ft 
sion of Lady C , with a band of gay companions, he || sa — —, : - om ” mene - 
had rashly laid a wager of considerable amount, that ! ae i Ne it necipttsthnbie . “ge " vale 
only one unmarried woman in the room would refuse to | SCPE, GE, eee Ge stately - 5 apthings 
teaches dad, thet te thet wasilins Wkaiide cowl forgot the seeming rudeness of the remark, in the delight 
might be, he cael propose before the end of the season. } which his eloquent conversation inspired, and the gene- 
sel nada” sis 4 Tl 'Siidlln eu seine Diba } rous heart of our heroine exulted at the impression which 
eye, when he made the bet. A passionate admirer of || her ‘fairy pet,” (as she fondly called her sister,) had 

ere , =H '| evidently made. 

beauty in all its forms, he had borne her radiant image | at h bewitched hi tt” paid 

away from many a festive scene, and worshipped it in 5 Re, eee vata ie dingon 

solitude and silenes He had heard, with a species of || Miss Melton to Caroline, the next day, while talking 

exultation, a few evenings previous, her dignified refusal | oy eae ' renee Pet gr seal een oe 

to waltz with the most distinguished individual in the |) ere eee eee aepnre ve Sr wie 
'| fingers in the ringlets of her sister, as the latter closed 


‘ : 1 l t |i 
room and he had thought how well the ducal corone | her tell-tale eyes on her shoulder. ‘‘ But haste! that 


would grace a brow so noble and so pure. Gay, pro- || 


: |, was Vincent’s knock—I am sure it was!’ and she 
fuse, and seemingly thoughtless as he was, he had || paar: Bi or. ” ob 
|| stooped and kissed Carry’s fair brow, to conceal the 


nursed in secret a noble refinement of soul, which ren- | : ' ; 
: cae / ; emotion which glowed in her eloquent face. 
dered him fastidious, even in trifles, and he could not ae ; : rm : 
: of tte What an enchanting picture!” exclaimed the Duke 
forgive Miss Melton her evident eagerness to join in a | 2 
of G , as he entered the room at the moment. 


dance he disapproved, althouch her favored partner was || : ; 3 a 
PP ¥ P |, Georgiana started in disappointment, and Caroline in 


himself. He was vexed with her for failing to reach the |) 
— ere aay areas yar pte z blushing delight, at the voice. And where was Vin- 
standard of perfection he had raised in his own mind, | ; 


: ,cent Lorraine ? 
and when the dance was done, he turned away with a , , 
: ; : The servant answered her heart’s unuttered question, 
sigh, that told of blighted hope. 


| by handing her a letter, with which, making a scarcely 


Georgiana mistook that sigh for one of love; for she |! . ‘ 
5 i > : | audible excuse, she hurried from the room. 


had often marked his earnest gaze of admiration, and, | cn Ativee tit. 
in spite of her long cherished affection for Lorraine, her | One bright afternoon in September, about four years 
young heart fluttered at the thought of the brilliant con- | subsequent to the date of the incidents related in the 
quest she had made. _ preceding chapter, a luxurious boudoir in Belgrave 
As the Duke left her, her cousin approached. Her || Square, was occupied by two ladies, both young, and 
eyes fell beneath his, and her very temples flushed with || one almost child-like in her appearance. The form of 
the agitation of her heart. He seemed about to speak | the latter was of fairy-like proportions, with the round- 
as he took her trembling hand; but suddenly letting it!) ness and grace of a Hebe. She might have personated 
fall again, without a word, he hurried by and left the 1 that goddess in face as well as figure; for her deep blue 
room. Georgiana smiled as her fancy pictured an inte- | eyes were full of joy and love; her mouth had the fresh 
resting reconciliation, which she intended should take and dewy red of a ripe, but unplucked cherry—her cheek 
place in her boudoir, the next morning, at farthest. } was bright with tender bloom, and countless curls of a 
'| rich, golden hue, clustered softly round its dimpled 
beauty, and enhanced the bewitching sweetness of its 
“T have lost my wager,” whispered the young Duke | expression. Young as she was, she was evidently a 
to his friend, Lord N , “and what is worse, I have 1 mother, for a lovely, sportive infant lay in her arms, and 





CHAPTER II. 





lost the loveliest woman in England,” a miniature of herself, a tiny girl, between two and three 
“Pardon me, my friend,” said Lord N——. “ You | years of age, stood at the knee of the other lady, turn- 
have lost neither your bet nor your bride.” | ing over the gilded leaves of an annual. 


“How! Have I not waltzed with every unmarried 1 It would be difficult to describe the singular beauty of 
woman in the room? (Thank Heaven there are not || the face, which was bent towards the child; the large 
many!) and is not Miss Melton the star of the season ?” | hazel eyes were filled with a wild and passionate melan- 

“Do you see that delicate creature at her side?” re-||choly. The cheek was perfectly colorless, yet so trans- 
plied his friend. } parent, that any unusual emotion would instantly reveal 

“‘Who can see any thing where she is, but herself? ‘| itself there, illumining that spiritual paleness with a 


Ha! but she is beautiful! who is she? do you know " brilliant glow, momentary indeed, but exquisitely deli 
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cate. The hair was glossy, and intensely black, lying in || 
rich masses on either side of the face, and braided 
loosely behind. The eyelashes were long, of the same 
jettish hue, contrasting strangely with the tintless purity 
of her complexion. The grace and majesty of her form | 
were finely developed by her rich but simple dress. It 
was a black velvet, sweeping in ample folds below her 
feet, and wholly without ornament, excepting a frill of 
black lace at the throat. She was seated in a deep | 
crimson chair, over the arm of which, hung a superb 
Indian shawl, bright with the gorgeous colors of the | 
eastern loom. 


“Oh! isn’t that a pretty picture, aunt?” exclaimed | 
the little prattler at her knee, and the lady stooped still || 
lower, until her pale cheek touched the round and rosy |, 
one of the child. 

The door opened, and two young men entered the 
room, one of them saying, as he did so, “I have brought || 
you an old friend, Caroline, whom I am sure you will |; 


be happy to see, and you also, Georgiana.’ 

While the youthful Duchess sprang aie forward to 
welcome the stranger, the dark-haired lady languidly || 
raised her eyes; but they fell again instantly, and the 
color mounted to her brow, when she met the earnest || 
and admiring gaze of the Duke’s companion. ! 

“Miss Melton,” said the deep and musical voice of | 
Vincent Lorraine, while his lip quivered with emotion, || 
‘this is indeed a happiness 1 did not dare to hope; but |; 
after a four years’ absence from all I love best upon 
earth, you will not surely refuse to welcome me home || 
again.” 

Georgiana threw back her stately head; but she could | 
not repress the glowing smile of joy, which lighted up | 
her beautiful face, as she replied, “‘ My welcome can be 
of but little importance to Mr. Lorraine; but it is freely 
given, nevertheless.”’ And she frankly held out her hand. 

‘T wish you success, most heartily, my dear fellow!”’ || 
said the Duke, as he and Lorraine were riding through 


Hyde Park a few days afterwards, “ but I must candidly 
”? 


tell you that you have but little chance with “ the ig 
as she is called, by all her male acquaintances. She | 
has refused all who ever overcame their awe of id 
sufficiently to propose, and seems determined to keep 
herself to herself, with all her beauty of mind and per- | 
gon. To tell you the truth, I was quite astonished at |; 
her condescending to shake hands with you the other || 
It is a liberty which no one else would presume |; 
In truth, she has odd ideas about |’ 


| 


day. 
to take with her. 
some things, which I cannot account for. In my opin- tl 
jon, she is over-fastidious, if a woman can be so. No, |} 
no, though she is the light of our household, she will 
never grace another, I fear; I should say, I hope, for }} 
what would Carry and the children—what should J do | 
without ber? With the exception of my own little wife, |; 


she is the purest minded, and most disinterested woman i 
t 








I ever knew.” 

The reader may account, although the Duke could t 
not, for the smile which grew brighter and brighter on |} 
the countenance of Lorraine during the foregoing speech, |, 
and for the exulting tone in which, at its close, he ex- i 
nine if there be truth in woman!” = 


cleimed, “ She is 


‘| day twelvemonth, it is yours for ever. 


SOLITUDE. 


-- 


““What can you mean, and where are you going, 


' Lorraine ?” 


But the youth was out of sight ere the sentence was 
finished, and the wondering Duke pursued his way alone, 
** Will you never, never forbid me to waltz again?” 


asked Georgiana, playfully, as her restored lover im. 


plored her consent to their immediate union. 
“‘ Never, never, my precious !”’ 
“ And will you never run away again for four long 


| years at a time, truant ?”’ 


‘“‘ Death only shall part us, my own!” 
“ And I may waltz when I choose ?”’ 
““ Yes, love!” 

“« And with whom I choose ?” 

“‘ Yes, yes, yes!” 


‘“‘ There, then!”’ (and she gave him her hand,) “ this 


” 
Poor Lorraine pleaded, but in vain, for an earlier day. 


“No! dear Vincent,” said Georgiana, seriously, “ if 


|| you are going to repent @ second time, I choose it should 


be before our marriage; it would be rather inconvenient 
afterwards.” 

‘“‘What has animated our statue?” 
‘¢ T have not seen such a smile, 


asked her sister, 
entering at the moment. 
nor such a blush on her face these four years.” 


Original. 
MUSINGS IN SOLITUDE. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 
THe summer’s rich splendors are o’er! 
Stern winter frowns darkly as death; 
The verdure of mountain and moor, 
Has faded before its chill breath : 
On oblivion’s dull stream bright summer is borne, 
But in sweetness and beauty it soon will return. 


As kindred and friends have all gone, 
Whose love was my solace and stay ; 
And left me in darkness, forlorn, 
So summer has vanished away : 
And its absence o’er earth throws a funeral gloom, 
E’en as death leaves the lone heart an ‘ unlighted tomb.’ 


When nature again shall resume 
Her mantle of beautiful green, 
And set forth her flow’rets to bloom 
On the brow of earth’s fairy Queen, 
Shall this hand pluck the blossoms of delicate dye, 
Or will they but perfume the grave where I lie? 


Ah! who ean, with certainty, say, 
That life will prolong its rich light ; 
Till summer, ia gorgeous array, 
Comes smiling to gladden the sight ; 
The mountains and valleys with life will abound, 
But this heart may be pulseless within the damp ground. 


Grim Death may encompass my way 
With his heartless and ghastly band; 
And my deathless spirit convey 
To the shores of the ‘ unseen land ;’ 
Then will summer’s soft breezes my requiem sigh, 
While my spirit is bathing in glory on high. 
And who would not far sooner die, 
When early affections are warm; 
Or ever youth’s radiant sky, 
The dark clouds of sorrow deform! 
Oh! who ‘ would live alway’ in this cold world unblest, 
And not long for the place where the weary may rest! 
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Original. | 
ONTWA—AN INDIAN STORY. | 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


Every thing relating to Indian history and traditions, | 
has an increasing interest with us, as we perceive the 
race of the red-man fast disappearing from the land. 
As we pass into the depths of our immense Western 
woods, as we linger by each lonely shore, as we glide | 
across the wide bay in the rocking skiff, itis natural and | 
it is pleasing to recur to those days when their barbaric | 
tribes peopled the land around. ‘The spirit of the | 
departed savage walks around and about us. It haunts | 
the wood and peoples the valley. As we urge onward | | 
the gliding shallop, we fancy we again descry the canoe | 
of the Indian, and as we traverse the glades of the forest, | 
we almost expect to see the apparition of the savage || 
warrior start from the leafy thicket— 

And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, | 
Quivered and plumed, and blithe and tall, | 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth amid his reign to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. i 


| 


if 
But a few years since, and theircalumet-of-peace was lit, 
the council-fire shot up its flame in the silence of the 


—— SS LL ey a — 


be all that remains to us of their departed race. The 
following wild sketch embodies one oftheir many supersti- 


_tions, some of which are still related around the watch- 


fires in the camp of the western hunter. 


Ontwa was a youthful ‘ brave’ of the warlike tribe of 


the Pawnees. This wild and predatory band still spreads 
terror and desolation over the western prairie, and all 
_ who pass among the regions they frequent, whether wild 
| Indian or the little less wild frontier-man and hunter, 


would do well to avoid the trail of that tribe. They are 
like the Arab of the desert, a wandering and warlike race, 
| moving their camp from region to region, wherever they 
| may best succeed with their game. The morning sun 
‘that shines upon their camp, will, at its setting, see them 
on their evening march, far removed on their way. 
There is little fellowship on their part with other tribes. 
| They seem to prefer to be at war and enmity with all 


| men. They go forth to their grand hunting expeditions 
‘| as to battle, and are always equally well prepared for a 
| foray against the wild herds or the wild Indian. 


Ontwa, though young in years, was distinguished for 


| his daring, even among his own heroic people. He was 


a young chief, whom many of the tribe looked upon as 
the future head of their race, the one destined to lead 
them forth to warlike renown and sport, as well as to the 


successful hunting exploit. He was tall, erect, and of a 


woods, or the war-hatchet was dug from the ground, and | manly presence, and the maidens of his tribe looked with 
the grand war-dance caused the hills to resound with the || unfeigned admiration upon their favorite warrior. His 
tramp of a thousand warriors, and the war-slogan was | dress was as becoming as his form waselegant. A high 
sent forth from a thousand martial bosoms. But yester- } |plume from the wing of the mountain eagle danced on 
day, as it were, and the now cultivated hill was over- || his head, and a crimson tassel of the wild sumach 
shadowed by their pathless woods, and the plain, whose || 1 drooped on his brow. He wore a scarlet frock of the 
fertile glebe is now made frutiful by the toil of the | skin of the roebuck, embroidered with gay colored silk, 
husbandman, or is occupied by the rural village, or the | and gaudy fringe of stained quills and beads. A bright 
great city, was a silent wilderness, disturbed only by the | colored sash, bound firmly around his weist, and highly 
cry of the wild hunter, or the blast of the Indian horn. | ornamented leggins and moccasins of the soft hide of the 
From the recesses of every forest the Indian lodge sent | deer, completed his apparel. A crooked knife glitteved 
up its curling smoke; on the green slopes the sound of | in his belt. A short rifle, suspended by a bandaleer, 


childish sport was heard; and beneath the sacred tree, 
the bones of the o!d forefathers of the hamlet, were long || 
ago committed to their last repose. We are constantly || 


|| swung at his back; and he always bore the fatal bow and 


arrows of the Pawnee inhis hand. It is said by the half 
breeds and hunters of the west, that the Pawnee can 
shoot down the buffalo with this formidable weapon, at 








reminded of them by a thousand objects around. With) 
every wild stream is connected associations which || the distance of three hundred yards, and often drive, at a 
awaken in the memory the glory of other days, renewing i shorter distance, the shaft entirely through its body. 
the deed of the departed warrior, and the freedom} It was a bright October evening, and the moon of 
of the wild hunter, We often meet with relics of || autumn rode high in the clear sky, shedding down her 
that departed race in our solitary rambles—we discover || liquid lustre over all the prairie, and the dim forests that 
the lonely cairn where the ashes of distinguished chief- | waved around. The camp of the Pawnee had settled in 
tains repose; we meet with the little heap of stones | slumber, and the last group around the camp-fires had 
which savage affection has erected over the bones of | forsaken the clear cool air that blew over the waste, for 
some beloved object; we often find relics of the crumb- || the more comfortable shelter of the wigwam. But 
ling lodge or decayed eanoe, the huge wooden bowl, the | Ontwa alone was restless and sleepless. He stept forth 
rude pottery, the stone hatchet, the clumsy knife, the from the little circle of tents into the bright moonlight, 
flint-pointed arrow, the shell-covered shield, the orna- | taking his course leisurely along the prairie that skirted 
mented pouch or moccasin, the bow or battle-axe of | 1 the borders of the swift-rolling Arkansas, on whose 
tough wood or polished bone, and various similar curiosi- |brink the tribe were encamped. The Indian looked 
ties which serve to remind us of that untutored people, || "upward at the bending sky above, and gazed intently 
whose hands so long ago fashioned them. on the bright luminary that was rolling serenely on her 
There is also a great interest thrown around the tales' way, amid the white clouds, shifting and flitting around 
of Indian life and superstition, as they, from time to time, } her like billows of foam tossing around the sailing ship. 
reach us. It is well to preserve them, for they will soon | | Then turned he to the twinkling stars, shedding down 
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their faint lustre on the landscape, like so many gentle | to be dashing against them with the force of a whirlwind. 
spirits of the benificent air. | The clouds that sailed lazily in the blue vault above them 

“ Bright beings,” exclaimed the savage, “‘ through how || seemed to be moving towards them on the wings of a 
many ages have not your all-seeing eyes looked down || tempest. The wild deer, thus suddenly aroused from 
upon these haunts of our race, and beheld all the glory his couch in the herbage, started before them in affright, 
and power, when our warriors outnumbered in battle, | believing the spear of the hunter was again at his flanks. 
even your uncounted array. After ye have circled a few || But soon the flying elk was overtaken and lost in the 
more revolutions in your golden orbits, ye will see the last | distance. The unwieldy buffalo also started from his 
of our race hurried to their grave, and the race of the | Jair, and his burning eyes flashed with terror and surprize 


pale faces trampling the dust and ashes of all our perished | beneath his shaggy brow, as the apparition of the dark 
tribe.”” i steed and his rider, passed by him. The grizzly bear 


hurried still further into the recesses of the tangled forest 


The prairie gleamed whitely in the pure moonbeams, | 
| as the sound of the passing hoofs disturbed him from his 


save where a scattered clump of the pine, oak, or the | 
towering cotton-wood, cast down their leafy shadows, | slumber. 

and mourned as the sighing breeze of the night passed i The night was now far spent, and still the dizzy speed 
over them. And the blue winding river of the prairie, | of his wild steed did not in the least begin to slacken. 
murmured with a hollow roar in his ear, as it gushed | | Miles and miles of the limitless prairie had been left 
with its steady lapse to its ocean-ward end. But, sud- | ‘behind, and still he was irresistibly hurried forward. 
denly, a darkness overspread the face of the sky, and a. |The hot steam poured from the courser’s nostrils like the 
soh, as of a coming storm, passed across the prairie, and | | smoke of a furnace, but no other evidence was there of 
the river began to lash its shores heavily, and anon the , | their long andardentrace. Nota fleck of foam whitened 
sheeted lightning gleamed like the angry glance from the | '| his dark flanks, or swelling chest. Though without sad- 
eye of the great spirit, across the gloom, and the deepthun- | ‘dle or stirrup, the bold rider, accustomed to the chase 
der spoke in the heavens, like tue voice of the spirit in || | from childhood, still kept in his seat manfully, but his 











his wrath. The old woods rocked and groaned in the | ‘bow and sheaf had slipped from his hands, and his gun 
blast, and many a tall monarch of the grove was 
scorched and shivered by the stroke of the lightning. || 
But Ontwa’s stout heart was undismayed, as he stood | 
with folded arms contemplating the sublime scene. But 
suddenly, a deafening burst of thunder pealed along the 
sky, and the warrior was struck down senseless to the 
earth by the descent of the forked lightning. 1 
When he again recovered his consciousness, the tem- | 
pest had vanished, the muttering thunder was silent, the || 
faint October breeze sighed quietly and mournfully in the | 
faded grass of the prairie, and the rain-drops glistened | 
like diamonds on the dripping foliage, as the round moon 
once more smiled down upon the scene. He started | 
hastily to his feet, and to his surprize, beheld the | 
unextinguished thunder-bolt lying beside him, and near | 
it, a noble steed of the desert, unbridled and unsaddled, 
pawing the earth and tossing the foam from his mouth, | 
and flashing his fiery eyes, as if impatient to start forth || 
on its career. He tossed his head proudly to the air, he H 
curved his dark neck and lashed his coal-black sides || 
with his flowing tail, and neighed like the eager war- || 
horse when he hears the sounds of the battle from afar I 
off. The warrior hesitated not to snatch up the deadly | 
bolt, and with one active bound mounted the unsaddled || 
courser. In an instant the desert-born steed was away | i 
like a shaft discharged from the Indian’sbow. Away to. 
the desert, away to the wilderness with the speed of 
light, went horse and rider. In a moment the humble | 
roofs of his tribe, the rolling river, and the dark, far| 
extended forest had disappeared from his sight. Over) 
the wide prairie where he had lately hunted the buffalo | 
and the elk and the bear, his fiery steed careered, pass- | 
ing many a bleaching skeleton mouldering on the waste, | 
without fear, or ever swerving from his course. So rapid | 
was their flight, that the seemingly motionless air, dic-| 
turbed by their onward career, seemed by its resistance i} 


| 
' 
| 
I 
} 
i! 





had been lost from his shoulder. 
| firmly grasped in the flowing mane, he still hoped to tame 
‘and conquer the wild animal he bestrode. 


THE DESERT HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


Swift, swift they pass! 
O’er the prairie’s trampled grass, 
Like a bark upon the sea 
When the wind is fresh and free, 
And the full-distended sail 
Straineth to the rising gale— 
Swifter than the swiftest flight 
Of the sea-bird, when the light 
Of the frosty morning breaks, 
On the Northern isles and lakes, 

Swift, swift they pass! 


Fast, fast, they go! 
Faster than the driving snow, 
When the stormy night sets in, 
And the tempest’s mingled din 
Beating on the shepherd’s shed, 
Fills his startled dreams with dread. 
Faster than the clouds they fly, 
Coursing the tempestuous sky ; 
Faster than the waterfall, 
Pouring o’er its rocky wall; 
Faster than the morning beam, 
Than the lightning’s livid gleam, 

Fast, fast, they go! 


Swift, swift, they fly! 
Who may watch the fiery speed 
Of that desert-nurtured steed ! 
Without bit, and without rein, 
Scouring the unbounded plain ! 
Without spur and without whip, 
Who may that fleet race outstrip? 


With each strong hand 
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Not the faintest foaming speck 

Falls upon his outstretched neck, 

Not a crimson drop hath dyed 

His unspotted, glistening side ; 

Speeds his hoof, and flames bis eye! | 
Swift, swift, they fly! 


Swift, swift, they sweep! 
Fast they follow deer and roe, 
Fast the nimble footed doe, 
Fast the branching stag and hart | 
From their leafy covert start. } 
And the grey wolf’s dismal howl, 
And the black bear’s sullen growl, |! 
And the panther’s savage yell 


Round the Indian's coyrser swell. 
But no terror may impede 


That dark courser’s headlong speed! 


Coldly and slowly broke the ruddy glow of morning in 
the grey east. The moon and stars had paled their fires | 
on the eye of Ontwa, and he now looked with anxiety for 
the coming light of the dawn to guide him on his way. | 
During the darkness, his steed bad suddenly come upon { 
the lonely banks of a bend in the broad and turbid |; 
Arkansas, and the rider hoped that this watery barrier 
But the steed | 
paused not a moment on its sandy edge, but boldly |: 


would prove a friendly limit to his career. 


plunged in the foaming tide, and stemming gallantly the | 
torrent, soon reached its opposite bank, and held on its |, 
Many a tangled thicket, interlaced with |, 
the twisting vine and the sharp bramble and many a 
creeping plant, did they toil through. Through many a! 
swamp, choked up with rank grass and brittle reeds, did | 


way, as before. 


they penetrate. Many a broad belt of woodland, where | 


the tall cotton-wood, the branching elm, and the rough 


oak, intermingled their leafy tops, did they traverse; i 
and often as they dashed madly under their branches, |! 
through whose almost impervious screen the moonbeam | 
entered not, save through an occasional gap in the ver- 
dant roof, the rider was placed in imminent peril. Often 
did the wet and heavy foliage that draped their lower || 
limbs brush rudely across his face, and well nigh dash | 
him to the earth. But he seemed to wear a charmed | 
life, for no harm from flood or forest at any time befel i 
him. He would gladly have relinquished his perilous | 
seat, but so swiftly was he hurried along, that he felt it || 
to be impossible so to do. He was fully conscious, |! 
when too late, that the steed he bestrode, was the winged | 


Lightning of the Desert, and he knew that no effort of || 


his own could extricate bim from its mystic power. He) 
felt that he must submit himself to his fate. 

Hour after hour of daylight rolled away, and still the | 
untiring steed and his panting rider pursued their course. | 
The vast tract of the Missouri territory had been | 
traversed, had sunk deeply through many a league of its | 
prairie, and forest, and woodland. The Canadian and | 
the South Fork had been forded by the daring animal, | 
without a moment’s hesitation or delay. Many an Indian | 
village had been passed, and many a group of warriors | 


and women had hurried forth from their tents to view] 


‘| in succession. 


| mane of his charger. 


‘chasms and scaling its cliffs. 








The Creek, the Choctaw, | 


in astonishment their flight. 


NDIAN STORY. 


‘and the Cherokee, had never before looked on so gallant 
‘a race, though themselves daring riders and brave hun- 


ters. The hunter in the far-off wilderness, leaned on his 
rifle or his bow to gaze with unfeigned surprize and admi- 


ration on them, as they whirled by him, like a passing 


shadow. And the fisher, tossing in his birchen bark on 


| the stream, rested on his paddle, while the Lightning- 
Steed hastened by. 


Then their path led directly across 
the great Mexican desert—and the swift waters of the 


_ Red River, the Colorados, and the Braxos, were forded 


The rider had, at length, when the sun 


_ rode high and hot at noon-day, become entirely exhausted, 
/and he knew by the faintness that was creeping over his 


languid frame, that he must soon drop from his seat. He 


| was overcome also, with a parching thirst, for he had been 
unable to moisten his feverish tongue, though he had 
| passed through so many torrents and streams. 
: dared loosen his grasp, even fora moment, on the tangled 


He never 


His gay dress now hung in tatters 
from his person, torn by many a sharp thorn and briar, 
and his flesh was bleeding and bruised from its many 
rude encounterings with tree and thicket. At length 
they reached the foot of the rugged Rocky Mountains— 
and the steed still continued his progress—leaping its 
But the strength of the 
rider failed, and he fell senseless to the earth, in helpless 
exhaustion. But he soon recovered strength to com- 
mence his journey homeward, to the camp of his tribe, 
which he did not reach until several moons had waxed 
and waned. 
Original. 
SOCRATES. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Tue earth is full of riches,—solid rock 

Serves as the central nucleus round which 
Diamond and chrysolite in massive bands 
Circle the mighty orb; there’s not a gem 
Known by the lapidary, but round the earth 
Glitters resplendeut in a shining zone 

Of almost fathomless lustre. Now and then, 
At intervals, a specimen of each 

Shines on the surface like a drop of dew 
Fallen from the firmament, and monarchs then 
Strive for the great possession. Were it not 
For specimens like these, man should not know 
Such splendor had existence; seeing them, 
He learns to hope, until his spiritual eyes 

Are opened and he sees unvalued wealth 
Concealed within the bosom of the earth 
Beyond the grasp of avarice, beyond 
Imagination’s utmost range of thought. 


So is it in the moral world,—there is 

Faith at the centre and exhaustless mines 

Of charitable glories circling it 

Beyond the grasp of thought. Thou, Socrates, 
Wast thrown upon the surface, like a gem 

To show the mine below, and, not a stone 

In Aaron’s ephod more celestial shone. 
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Original. || her substance wasted away, and she was at length obliged 


THE LEGACY SHIP.* ! to betake herself to the business above mentioned, to 


A SEA STORY. | keep her son and herself from actual want. 
i 


_ || Matthias was a lad of very high-flown notions, and of 
. F. ELLET. | sos 
BY MRS. B. F. ELLET great ambition; and moreover had never learned the 


| 
—— | . . . 
|| lesson of self-denial. He sometimes assisted his mother 


Dame Otto was a widow, whose husband, an honest | z 
. . . 12 > . . ° 
laborer, lad been dead a long while. She lived here in || her work, but always spent much more than he earned; 
|| for he would dress in a manner that suited the son of a 


Hamburg some years ago. I well remember her shop, » yste 

half under ground, where she carried on a small retail | rich burgher, rather than a youth in his very humble cir- 

business in wood and eoal, besides selling liquors and | cumstances. W henever his poor mother ventured to 

other refreshments to the guests who occasionally drop- remonstrate mildly with him upon his extravagance, for 

ped in, thus managing to earn a tolerably comfortable, she never had the heart to reprove him severely, he 
would answer rudely, 


though humble maintenance. ‘6 
“cc " > , ' . » 

The dame, in her young days, had been at service in Let me alone, mother! adding not unfrequently 
the taunt—“ If you had been wiser when you were young, 


the house of a rich merchant, Schorr, by name, whose : . , 
only son,a wild though good hearted young man, chanced | and had married the rich Master Arnold Schorr, you might 
to fall violently in love with her. This was not strange, || have been now a respectable merchant s wife; you would 
when we consider the extreme beauty and modest demea- } not have been obliged to live in a musty old cellar, and 
nor of the girl; and Arnold, taking into view his superi- | show a wheedling face to every fellow that chances to 


ority in point of rank and wealth, did not dream of being I — -_ spend his sixpence or shilling!” 
unsuccessful in his wooing. Sothat when Marie, instead || At this, the — old dame would go aside and 
of encouraging his advances, shrank from him, the dis- stip 3 bitterly, while her son threw himself =e bench, 
appointment only increased his passion; he pursued her 1 and idled away his time in smoking and sleeping. 
the more closely—and even went so far as to make her a || One day, after rather a protracted scene of this kind, 


formal offer of marriage. But Marie was not disposed | between mother and son, the door opened unexpectedly, 
eniiieddeeeane of bie ictenatics She had no || and a man of somewhat remarkable appearance entered. 


ambitious wishes; and acting like a prudent damsel |; His rough exterior, and his blustering manner, showed 


J i } ° ‘ . . ras ‘ . ig : . 
even in the first impulse of her surprize, she went to the i] a vate wm a 55 on nen st 
old merchant, and informed him of all that had passed. i} ad to stoop in crossing ree Careaneres Gas a — . 
|| man not so much advanced in years as worn by toil and 


The elder Schorr was a rational, amiable man. He) f ; 
‘hardship. His sunburnt visage was rendered more 


applauded the discretion of his serving maid, reproved | 


his son for his unpardonable misconduct, and sent him unprepossessing by a thick, dark beard, which —— 
forthwith upon some business into England. In his | suffered to grow very long. A dark colored cord encir- 


absence he adjusted matters so as to prevent a recurrence || led his neck, to ‘which base attached « large pocket- 
of difficulties ; the pretty Marie was bestowed in marriage | knife, usually carried by sailors. He wore, tied round 


upon young Otto, to whom she had long been attached, his straw hat, a silken handkerchief, after the fashion of 
and her former master expressed his approbation of her i pees East Indian creme ’ : 
choice, and his kind regard for her, by giving her a rich ! _ pos ny ay Blo ah is sie geen waltis 
dower, which he placed in the hands of her husband on i —— ane & gusset rem | , : 
Mother—a glass of rum!” called ont Matthias, 


her wedding-day. 1 with aay St, Giant | 
] . - , - Oo "Ar « = 
The ¢ Daud’ oll vetenteied Gat happy be, | wit 10ut pn rom us favorite couch; and the poor 
though she had since gone through much trouble, which || “°'®" quickly wiped her eyes, and prepared to obey the 


made her appear older than she really was. First she | order. 


Idet her kind master, end there were none but her and || “ The unmannerly boor!”’ cried the seaman. “What 
her husband to perform the offices of friendship for him || do you lie idle there for, and order about the old dame? 

& 1} ’ ‘i sy 97? 
in his last illness ; for his son Arnold had been estranged ! paises re 4otgeh 


1} sé ; ’ MH ‘ye? 4 
from him ever since his disappointment. Then she } , be = td alee ahathemtas dears peopl sas 
. . the dame, not a little mo ed at the ru > Al 
heard that the rash young man had parted with his patri- | ’ . rti t de avior 0 

nd invested most of his fortune in a ship. the || the youth. 
mony, @ e |) 
y Ps || “A fine fellow, to be sure,” muttered the stranger, 


command of which he had taken, and was gone to sea. || ae, 
ri “but it is your own fault. Why did you bring him up 


She was much grieved that one she had been taught ||, . : 
highly to respect, had thus abandoned himself to a ||in idleness? If you had kept him at work, and given 
rover’s life, the more so, as she had been innocently the || him now and then a taste of the discipline of the whip, 


: P ‘ , |he would ve bee ’ is rou. 
cause of his self-banishment from his native country. | he = ha en worth more, I promise, to 
| But what is the matter now? What are you crying 


But this sorrow was in time swallowed up by one much |! bout?” 

more severe; her husband died, and of seven children es a ee 

she had borne him, only one son, Matthias, survived his | Oh, sir,” stammered the old woman, fearful that 
father. The finishing stroke, amid all her misfortunes, || the stranger would think ill of her son, “I have been at 


"|| work in the kitchen; the fire smokes badly, and it has 


was the decay of her means of living; by little and little ||". : 
| given me a sad rheum in my eyes.”’ 


*Freely translated from the Diary of Burkhardt, the Pilot. || “You are lying, mother,” interrupted Matthias. 
| 


| 
| 
F 
} 
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angrily, but without moving from his place. “‘ She has | into his pocket, and with a eareless ‘‘ Good bye, mother,” 
been quarrelling with me, as usual; and at such times , left the shop. 


she always takes to crying, so that our customers may | 
think something terrible has happened.’’ All the morning there had been an unusual commotion 


The dame went and seated herself in her eorner, sob- | about the harbor. Not that bustle which is occasioned 
bing; the sailor looked sternly at her son. | by each having a good deal to do; for nearly everybody 
“Hold your insolent tongue, varlet,’’ said he, ‘or I was idle; it was the head, not the hands that was so 
will soon teach you better behavior.” _much busier than usual. Curiosity was on tiptoe to 
‘Your business here,” replied the youth, pertly, “is | know what was meant by the sudden apparition of a large 
to pay for your glass of rum and then to take yourself | ship, which daylight had discovered in the river, outside 
off. Thatis all, sir!” |, the port. Her hull was dark colored, and marked with 
The stranger changed countenance, and looked as if || strange figures, and her sails showed like mountains of 


much provoked, but suppressing his indignation, said, '| snow in relief against the sky. She seemed to have no 
after a pause, in rather a scornful tone— | beak, aad the name on her stern was effaced. The men 


“Stand up on your feet, my lad, I want to see what | on her deck seemed occupied with business of their own, 


sort of limbs you have, with so ready a tongue. Get up and not desirous of holding any eommunication with 
off the bench.” || those on the crafts around them. All this was suspicious, 


“I choose to lie still,” answered the young man, | but after the closest observation, the spectators could 


though at the same time he raised his head a little, to I see nothing to justify dread of the strange-looking ship, 
| though all were obliged to own there was something odd 


look at the seaman more attentively. 
“ Well then, I will try if I cannot get you up,” ob- | and remarkable about her, especially as she carried no 


served the other quickly; and forthwith he loosened the | flag nor pennon, nor anything to mark the particular 


cord above spoken of, from hia neck, and opened the Country to which she belonged. 


large knife, the blade of which appeared sharp and || By degrees the novelty wore off, and even the idlers 
|, on the wharf ceased to talk about her, as towards noon, 


bright. 
“For mercy’s sake!” screamed the old woman, | the harbor-master was seen to go on board, and bring 


springing up when she saw this action, but too much || the vessel up to the raft, just outside. 
frightened to come near the stranger, “ Are you going || Soon after, several of her crew landed, and among the 





to kill my child ?” 
“ A true eye isa capital thing for a sailor, eh, dame,”’ 


answered the man—“ and I have such, as you will see.” | 
With that he wound the eord round his wrist, and then | 


threw the knife with such foree, that whistling through 
the air it lodged deep in the wooden bench. The sea- 
man then jerked the line so as to overset the bench com- 
pletely, and the astonished Matthias came to the ground, 
much to his discomfiture and the inconvenience of his 
nose, which was bruised by the fall. All this happened 
in an instant. The damescreamed, “ Help!” the young 


man picked himself up, rubbing his nose, while the sailor 


took back his knife, and burst into loud laughter. 

“Well, I have you up at last,” cried he, “in truth, 
you are as rough a lad as ever chewed sea-biscuit. I 
say, sir, how do you relish standing upright? Dame 
Otto—you need not be surprized that I know your name, 
though I have never been in your shop before—let me 
advise you to look after your son, if you would not have 
him turn out a scapegallows. Here is the pay for your 
liquor, you need not give me any change; may it do you 
much good !’’ so saying, he threw a guinea on the table, 
and walked out of the door. 

“ What a strange man,” said the old woman, as soon 
as she had recovered breath. ‘‘ How his eyes glared— 
and he looked all the while as if he were mocking us— 
and I noticed, he did not even glance towards the cruci- 
fix hanging under the looking glass! Who may he be, I 
wonder ?”’ 

‘* What the mischef do I care, who he is?” answered 
her son, pettishly, and going up to the table, he emptied, 
at a draught, the glass of liquor which the stranger had 
left untouched, then snatched up the guinea, thrust it 

32 


| rest the sailor we have already seen in Dame Otto's cel- 
| lar. He walked about the wharf, seemingly in thought, 
| and up and down the street, nor spoke to any one, till he 
encountered Matthias, just coming from a tavern in the 
| neighborhood, where, with a set of drunken vagabonds, 
he had spent the guinea left on his mother’s table. The 
| young man was on his way home, sadly inebriated; his 
flushed face wore an expression of stupid glee, and the 
effect of the liquor had been to give him a more ready 
| flow of talk. 
‘“‘Ha, ha!’’ he eried, when he perceived the sailor, 
‘hang me, but if I see straight, you are the very man 
_who ordered a glass of rum at our shop and left a guinea 
to pay for it! I can tell you, sir, your liberality pleases 
||me well Pray do us often the favor to call. But come, 
!|I believe I have a shilling or two of odd change left, 
| shall we have a glass of Port-wine together ?” 
| “As you please, tippler!” answered the seaman, 
‘laughing, “1 am ready for you; but we will not go into 
‘your dirty cellars, where you can hardly see the sun at 
noon. We will go, if it like you, on board my vessel, 
| where you will find plenty of flasks, of the best growth. 
Will you go with me?” 

‘*You do me great honor,” replied Matthias, with a 
' scraping acknowledgment, after which he found incredi- 
ble diffieulty in recovering his footing. “I beg—sir— 
‘what is the name of your admirable vessel ?” 
“The Lucifer!” said the stranger, and burst into a 








peal of laughter. 

| “The Lucifer?”’ repeated the youth, very thick- 
jtongued. “Very well, you, a good Christian, and 
‘christen your vessel with sucha name! Lucifer! the 
/name is not very common here. But how is it, sir? 
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What were we talking about? 
a glass or two of Port.” ‘A man who read his bible and went 
““So it was,” said the other, and putting his arm in | to church, and helped the poor, and never passed an idle 
that of the drunken youth, he Jed him to the wharf, and | day. But I pray you, sir, tell me, where is my son?” 
down the steps, at the foot of which the boats landed.|| ‘‘Your son is better off than he deserves,” was the 
They stepped into a little yawl and were pulled across || reply; ‘‘do not be uneasy on his account. Is he to spend 
the bay towards the dark colored ship. On the way, | his life here, lying on yonder bench, and vexing you day 
Matthias managed to collect a few of his scattered senses, | after day? No! he must go out into the world, and 
and crowded his questions, ‘till the yawl stopped along- learn something that will drive his big thoughts out of 


I thought the matter was |! honorable,’’ answered the old woman, in a firmer voice, 
|| wiping her eyes. 








side the ship, and the seaman caught hold of a rope flung 
overboard to him. 

“Here is the Lucifer!” cried he, “ now if you will 
take the trouble to hoist yourself up, you shall soon see 
what kind of stores she has. Up with you! you can run 
fast enough into Old Nick’s arms, so hold fast the rope, 
and give a spring.” 

Matthias obeyed as well as he could, and followed his 
entertainer into the cabin. They seated themselves at 
the table, on which were speedily placed several bottles 
of wine. The youth drank so freely, that he soon lost all 
command over his tongue and his limbs, and at last sank 
helpless upon the floor. 
rank of his companion, saw him fairly lodged under the 
table, then casting upon him a look of compassion, 
rose and quitted the cabin and the vessel. 

Dame Otto sat alone in her little shop, wondering at 


the prolonged absence of her son. It was late at night. 


A slender tallow-candle was burning in a wire candle- | 


stick, and gave a light so feeble, as scarcely to enable 
one to distinguish the different articles cf furniture in the 
mean apartment. The old woman sat with her hands 
folded and her head drooped ; but she started up when 
she heard a noise of heavy footsteps. The door was 
pushed open unceremoniously, and the tall sailor she had 


seen before, came in, grumbling complaints at the dark-. 


ness, and his trouble in finding the door. Great was 
her surprize at seeing a stranger at so late an hour, 
while she eagerly inquired his wishes. 

“Not much,” answered the man shortly; “I bring you 
only a message of farewell from your son, and want to 
know if you have any word to send him ?” 

“ For pity’s sake, sir,” cried the old woman, “tell me 
what is become of my son? Whatis the meaning of his 
sending me his farewell? Why does he not come home, 
I have waited very long for him.” 

“You will not see him very soon again!” observed 
the sailor. 

“Qh, good sir! have pity on a mother who loves her 
child better than anything in the world!”’ exclaimed she, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ Where is my Matthias? Is he 


The captain, for such was the |, 


'| his head. 


|| service. 


He is on board my vessel, and taken into my 
To-morrow we shall sail. Ina year or more 
| you may expect to see us again, and I warrant you, you 
| will find your good-for-nothing son mightily improved.” 
| « And who are you?” asked the dame, half curious, 
| half suspicious, “that you take such care of my Matthias? 
|| I have good right surely, to know.” 
| “Iam the captain of the Lucifer!” replied the stran- 
| ger; as noble a ship as ever was launched—as safe in 


! 


astorm as acalm. Depend upon it, your boy is in the 
‘| way of good on board of her, for we do not spare the 
| rope’s end where it is necessary.” 

'| Dame Otto heard nothing of the latter allusion, being 
taken up with her superstitious terror on hearing the 
/ name. 

| “The Lucifer! Maria help us!” she screamed ; “ what 
| blessing can you look for, when you sail under such a 
‘name? What must I think of a man who commands 
| such a vessel?” 

“‘Think what you will,” answered the other, indif- 
ferently ; ‘‘ you will find mea reasonable fellow, for all 
‘that. It is true, I handle the cup rather freely, and sing 
drinking songs, but what can you expect of a sailor! 
We must have something to keep up our spirits, while 
Well, I must 


|begone. You will see us again in time, and shall have 


‘our jackets are wet with salt-water. 


your son alive, and changed for the better, I assure you. 
Now, farewell—Marie! It is very long since I called 
|| you by this name.” 

|| “Who are you?” asked the dame, looking at her 
“visitor earnestly, and trying to read his features by the 
| dim light. 

|| “A weather-beaten fellow, who has been in all parts 
|| of the world. I can tell you my story in a few words. 
! I was in love with a pretty girl, who rejected me and 
'| married another. I went to sea with a tempest in my 
| heart—was shipwrecked, after a while, and lost every- 
thing. Then I came into possession of another noble 
| vessel, left me as a legacy by a man who had been a 
i great villain. I could spin you a marvellous long yarn 
| of my adventures since, but have no time. Enough, I 
‘| have taken charge of your son, and pledge myself, if 


angry with me? He has often spoken harshly to me, it || Providence permits, to restore himto you. Good night.” 


is true, and sometimes he strikes me when in a passion, | 


but I love him dearly, for he is my only child, the only 
one that remained to me when I lost my children and 
my dear, good husband.” 

“Your dear good husband!” repeated the seaman, 
somewhat scornfully. ‘ What was he, but a mean paltry 
creeping fellow! He never had anything good or noble 
in him.” 

“ My good man, Otto was respected through life, and 


' 
| 
i 


‘« And am I not to know the name of the man who has 


| taken my only child from me?” 


‘You will find my name there, Marie;’’ replied the 


seaman, in an altered tone, laying his hand on a little box 
'\ on thetable. “ We shall see each other again, and mean- 
| time there is something to make you comfortable.” So 
| saying, he departed. 


The dame looked at the box a long time before she 


‘| seemed iaclined to open it. When, at length, she lifted 
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the lid, the first thing she saw, besides a well-iilled purse 
of gold, was the miniature of a young female. The face | 
was exquisitely beautiful. The white forehead shaded |, 
by brown curls, and the blue eyes and blooming cheeks | 
called up long absent recollections. 

“This is my own picture!” she said, after a pause. | 
“T was like this, it seems but a few years ago! This is 
the minature my husband had painted for me just after 
our marriage; which was stolen from us, and no one 
knew where it was gone. What else is here?” On 
taking out the miniature she saw that another was 
fastened at the back of it. It was the portrait of a young 
min. The eyes and hair were black, and the forehead 
marked with a broad scar. All the features showed a 
rash, impulsive temper, and the air of deep melancholy 
was not to be mistaken. 

“ Arnold Schorr!” murmured the dame, while a flood 
of thoughts crowded upon her mind, occupying her so 
absorbingly, that she sat many hours after the candle Lad 


burned out, supposing that only a few minutes er 


elapsed. When she at last roused herself, she wiped || 
the tears from her eyes—but they were tears more tender | 
and pleasurable than she had ever shed before. 


The next morning, every one was stirring about the | 


harbor and the river; all was bustle on board the Luci- 


fer also; boats were coming alongside, laden with provi- |, 


sions and freight, which the men were stowing in their 


places. Her sails flapped in the wind, but she was held | 
fast by two strong hausers, while the tide was coming | 


up. The captain gave his orders here and there loudly, 
looking now and then at the weathercock, which indica- 
ted that the wind was south-west. Presently the steers- 
man came to him, and announced that all was ready. 

The bell of Saint Michael’s was striking eight. 

“Where is my last night’s guest?” asked the captain. 

“ Snoring on the cabin-floor,” was the answer: “shall | 
I wake him?” 

“ Let him alone a while; now call the men to their | 
quarters, and be ready.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” and all obeyed. The tide was now 
slack. 

“Take in the forward hauser!”’ cried the captain; 
“and hoist the mainsail and the jib! Bring the tiller to 
larboard, that the vessel may sheer off from the dock !”” 

The order was obeyed—the ship turned her bowsprit 
up the stream, and the sails fluttered noisily. 

“ Fetch her bow round, that she may catch the wind.” 


It was done, and the hinder part of the ship pressed | 


hard against the raft. 
“Let go the hind hauser, and square the topsail! Ho, | 
Carpenter! go to the helm and steer for that fishing: | 


boat with the white bows. Hurrah, my lads! herrah!” | 


The men answered with loud huzzas. The upper 
yards were quickly fetched about, the helm was commit- 
ted to more skilful hands, and the gallant vessel cut 
rapidly through the yielding eddies. 

As she receded from the dock, the wind blew more 
freshly and filled the sails; the city vanished from thet 
sight, the river shores were passed while boldly she | 


ploughed her way through the waters with the speed of | 


an eagle on the wing. 


I Arnold Schorr, the captain of the Lucifer, stood on one 
_ side of the deck, watching the foam of the waters dashed 
from his vessel’s bow; the ship, which he now loved as 
if she had been his daughter. 

‘“‘She has served me well,’’ he murmured, “‘ the many 
| years we have been on the deep together. Her timbers 
| have weathered storms that would have sent many @ 
|| statelier ship to the bottom. Heigho! I am tired of this 
| cruising—I want to be at home! To whom shall I 
‘leave this legacy ship? ’Twould be a pity that any but 
an honest fellow should ever getcommand of her. None 
| shall, with my leave. Poor Leyda! ‘twould grieve her, 
|| too!” 

With this, the rough but good hearted seaman sank 
‘into a revery, and forgot all but the past. The days of 
| his youth came back; he thought himself again at home, 
| at his father’s house; he remembered the lovely Marie, 
‘and the mad passion he conceived for her. He remem- 
bered her coldness and fear of him, her rejection of his 
suit, and his father’s stern rebuke. He called to mind 
the secret resolutions he had formed, even when forced 
to separate from Marie, of making her his own at some 
| future day. He remembered his feelings when return- 
ing to his native city, full of hope and love; the ring- 
ing of the church bell that saluted his ears—the 
impulse he felt to enter the church—his horror and 
| sgony on meeting, at the threshhold, Marie and her 

newly wedded husband, accompanied by his cruel 
fathereall these recollections swept over his mind like 


| 
1 
} 
| 








i 





| 


| a dream. 
|| To the reader of this humble tale it may not be 
| uninteresting to look back on some of the past events 
|| of bis life. 
| No language ean describe the feelings of the young 
Bedi who thus saw his treasure snatched from him. 
,He went about the city like one distracted, nor did 
| time seem to mitigate the violence of his grief. The 
| elder Schorr was taken ill; the news did not affect the 
|son, nor induce him to give up his foolish resentment. 
| He became worse, and though anxious once more to 
| embrace his son, died, before a reconciliation took 
| place. Arnold no longer expressed vehement resent- 
| ment, but became a prey to the deepest melancholy. 
| By the death of his father he came into possession of 
| considerable property, but neither the accession of 
|| fortune nor the influence of a good education contri- 
| buted, as his friends hoped, to soften his bitter feelings. 
The truth was, he repented of his refusal to be recon- 
| cited to his father, but the remorse that continually 
'| tormented him rendered him more averse than ever 
‘| to intercourse with others. At length, he seemed to 
‘arouse himself from his melancholy. He was seen 
| frequenting the wharves, and examining the vissels 
from morning ‘till night. A taste for maritime em- 
| ployment grew up in his mind. He went several 
|| voyages as a common hand. Finally he disposed of 
|, his patrimony, and with the money, caused a light 
vessel to be built, of which he took the command. It 
was leunched the last day of summer. He named it 
|. The Lost Heart!’ The beginning of autumn saw 
j her ploughing the great ocean; and with no particular 
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necessity, except the indulgence of his restless humor, | 
he made trading voyages to different parts of the| 
world. 

Some years elapsed before he visited America, 
could not help looking with admiration and interest upon 
the United States—regarding that nation, then in its 
infancy, as destined to enact a mighty part in the 
history of the world. 

One day, as his vessel lay at anchor in the bay of 
New-York, and he was standing idly on deck, a small 
canoe, pulled by a negro, came alongside, and a tall, 
thin, pale faced man stepped on board. He gave a! 
look round the vessel, as if examining her tackling, | 
and appearing satisfied, went up to the quarter-deck, | 
where the captain met him with a surly, ‘ What is| 
your will, sir?” 

“Let me not disturb you, captain, I have plenty of 
leisure, and can wait,’’ said the stranger, and walking | 
up and down the deck, gave time to Arnold to survey | 
him from head to foot. He was a middle aged man, | 
rather prepossessing in appearance, but there was a| 
fire in his deep dark eyes, that gave a sinister expres: | 
sion to his countenance. At the captain’s repeated | 
invitation to unfold the object of his visit, he smiled | 


He 





eomplacently, and said, 

“[ foresee, captain Schorr, that we shall be very 
good friends in time. I am aware that you have at 
present nothing to do in this part of the world, either 
with your craft or your men, and that it would not be | 
disagreeable to you to set sail again. 
want of a vessel to convey me and my cargo to the 
island of Madeira. If you will undertake to oblige 
me, I will warrant you that you shail not be over-' 
freighted, and that you shall have no cause to quarrel 
with me for driving a hard bargain in the matter of 
payment. I shall be ready to sail when you please.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Arnold, “you will find me 


also no niggard, and if it suit you, the bargain shall | 


be struck.” They shook hands, and the captain called 
out—“ Holloa, my lads! Timo! Feteh a flask of Ma- 
deira for this gentleman and me.” 

The wine was brought, and before the flask was 
emptied, the arrangement was concluded between them. 
The stranger engaged to have his effects on board by. 
the third day after, when every preparation was to be 
made for setting sail immediately. | 

“On my part, Master Arnold Schorr,” said his visitor, 
“you may expect the utmost punctuality. Max. Saun- 
ders, I say it not boastfully, is famous forit. Take 
out none of your ballast, for my cargo will not take up 


| here by noon, I shall hold our bargain broken. 
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been senton board. The night passed, the last morning 
came, but still no tidings of their freight. 

Arnold walked the deck impatiently. 

“If this man Saunders,” he said to the mate, “ is not 
We will 
weigh anchor, and sail where it please ws to go.” 

“* As you please, sir,’’ answered the mate, “ we have 
on board freight enough without this vagabond Saun- 


ders’ cargo, to coast the United States safely. If you 
like, we can sail this very hour.” 
“Wait till noon, and not a moment later. We have 


a fair wind, and ought not to loose it. This Saunders—” 
‘“‘ If you please to look over the starboard,” said the 
pilot, “‘ you will see him coming.” 
Four oarsmen were pulling a boat towards the vessel, 





Now I am in | 


|| while the sailors weighed anchor. 


4 


| Saunders sat at the helm. _As they came alongside, he 
stood up, waved his cap, and cried, 

“Good morning, captain. I hope you have not waited 
for me. A rope, my lads, let me come aboard.” 

Arnold was out of humor. ; 

“I thought better of your punctuality—it is almost 
noon, and we have not seen a bit of your freight. I have 
half a mind to break the bargain.” 

Saunders sprang on board, and shook the captain by 
the hand. 

“‘ What time,”’ coutinued the latter, ‘‘ have you left us 
Do you think my men have 





for loading the vessel? 
| twenty arms apiece ?”’ 

| “Loading the vessel?’’ repeated Saunders, indiffe- 
i rently, ‘I said not a word of it. I only spoke of my own 
| luggage, and all [ have is in the boat.” 

Arnold could not help laughing when he found that his 
| anticipations of a cargo were fulfilled only by a trunk, 
| bandbox, and umbrella, besides half-a-dozen little iron- 
| bound kegs. 

‘Is that all?” asked he, and when his passenger 
| nodded in the affirmative, added—“ I fear you will ruin 


the business of the United States, if you carry away so 


| 
| 


| much property at once!” 

Saunders paid no heed to the remark, but busied him- 
self in bestowing his luggage, and then paid the boatmen, 
When they were out 


at sea, Arnold went down into the cabin, where his pas- 
| senger was seated upon a sofa. 

| Now, sir,’’ said he, “ that we have fairly left the land, 
| have the caution to pray for a prosperous voyage, it would 
| be a pity your precious cargo should be lost.” 

| “You are pleased to be merry,’’ returned Saunders, 
' for I assure you there is wealth enough in each one of 
| those kegs to buy your vessel. They are filled with 
| specie.”’ 

Arnold’s manner changed. 








much room, though it is more in weight than you would | 
fancy from its bulk. On Thusday, before noon, I willbe | “And what have you been doing,” said he, ‘‘ to amass 
with you, good bye ‘till then.” He shook the captain’s "such riches? I wonder you dare trust me with the 
hand, and stepping into his canoe, was soon pulled to | knowledge of them.” 

the shore. The other, after a pause, added— 

For the next day, and the next, all was bustle on | ‘Captain, I thought well of you, at first sight, and 
board, preparing for their trip; for it was Arnold’s pride | now beg that we shall be good friends. You must carry 
to have his vessel in first-rate order. All was ready the || me safely and speedily to Madeira. I have been many 
evening of the second day after his conversation with the | years at sea, and never cared for along or a short voyage ; 


stranger, but not an article of the expected cargo had | but now I feel a strange anxiety to set foot once more on 
i 











we 
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terra firma, and shall count the hours. I will pay you (hurricane. The hapless ship was now the sport of the 
like a prince, captain, when I am once on shore.” | waves, and before the order could be given to take in sail, 
“ Have no fear,” said Arnold, “so long as the wind | the mainmast bent, creeked, and snapped in two, and 


blows my good ship will hold on, and if we come across | her lay a log upon the deep. Her fate was not 
ugly fellows, pirates I mean, we have guns and cutlasses long undecided. At one instant she struck with such 
aboard.”’ | violence, that her planking was broken in—the next, a 


Some weeks passed, with nothing to beguile the time, } mountain billow swept over her, and “‘The Lost Heart’’ 
but the monotonous occupations of a sea-voyage, the | was engulfed in the waters. 
wind continuing fair. At last Saunders could descry, | The morning sun rose clear in the bright blue sky. 
looming dimly on the horizon, the long wished for land. |The storm was over—the sea smooth, the breeze being 
“ We are not ashore yet!” observed the captain, in || scarcely enough to ripple its surface. The texuriemt 
reply to his burst of exultation. “It is too late to come ! vegetation of the beautiful island looked more brightly 
to anchor to-night. There is a heavy gale rising, and [|| green in the sunshine. The foliage was glistening with 
fear we shall have tough work yet, before we get into| drops brilliant as diamonds. Deticate plumaged birds 
the Bay of Funchal.” || were fluttering from bough to bough. The human beings 
“ How unlucky!”’ cried the passenger. ‘‘ But surely | to be seen were chiefly country people, in light and 
we can make the harbor before the storm comes upon | picturesque costume, with all the gaiety of a delicious 
us?” | climate in their faces. A few fishermen were busied at 
“T am afraid not,” answered Arnold. “If you will || different places on the shore, singing merry songs to 
listen, you will perceive there is no common tempest | beguile their labor. 
brewing.” It Two men, seated on a rock by the sea-side, formed a 
Saunders watched with increasing anxiety the indica-| striking contrast to the cheerfulness of the country 
tions of the heavens, which were threatening enough. people. Their clothing was wet and torn, their head 
Dark masses of clouds piled up in the sky, were ever | and feet were bare, while their whole appearance be- 
and anon, rent by angry flashes of lightning. As the sun | tokened that they had just escaped with their lives from 
went down, the land they were approaching, was lost in | shipwreck. They sat a long while in silence, at length 
the lowering blackness. The sea seemed boiling up one, who seemed the most wretched of the two suddenly 








from its depths, and the dark waves were crested with | 
white foam, swelling higher as the fitful blast swept over | 


1} 
it 


looked up, and burstinto a peal of unnatural laughter. 
“Have you gone mad, Saunders ?”’ asked his eompan- 


them. The heat of the atmosphere was intolerable, and ion, “‘or what can move you to laugh at such a time ?” 


"7 


the gush of wind felt like the breath of a furnace. The | “The fiend I have served my life long !’’ answered he 


sails were taken in, and every effort made to keep the | 
vessel out of the currents, in which there was danger of | 
her being driven violently towards the shore. But the | 


agitation of the sea was more violent than could be | 


accounted for, even by the effect of the gale. The very | 


deep seemed to reel, the billows suddenly rose to a| 
formidable height, and a noise louder than a hundred | 
peals of thunder, convulsed the air. Theenergy of the | 
men was completely paralyzed. 


! 
“For mercy’s sake, what does this mean?” cried | 


Saunders, grasping the captain’s arm. 
“An earthquake!” replied Arnold, in a deep and 
hoarse, but calm voice. “It is time for each of us to 
commit eur souls to the master we have served during 
life. Ihave nothing to fear for my own part. How it | 


stands with you, Saunders, I cannot tell; but I fear me, || 


your gold pieces will bring a sorry harvest, the way they 
are likely to be sown, It would take a long sickle to | 
reap them at the bottom of the sea.”’ 


“Can you never have done jesting?” exclaimed the | 
other, in an agony, wiping the cold sweat from his fore- 1 
was seized with a melancholy that rapidly undermined 


head. 

“‘ What would you have me do?” replied the captain. 
“But you are right, this is no time for it. And ha! 
here comes a light breeze from the land. All bands to 
work, up with the sails! Holloa! my lads, she is strong 
enough to work against the current.” 

His orders were instantly obeyed. The sails were 
hoisted, and for some minutes, all was hope, when came 





a violent thunder-burst, and the breeze changed into a t 
! 


bitterly. ‘‘ You know I was rich—do you know how I 
came by it? I owned a slave ship and a privateer! 
That is the way I came by so much gold, and it is new 
in the bottom of the sea!” 

“And your guilt,” muttered Arnold, has sunk my 
good vessel—and lost me the lives of four of my men! 
But ’tis no use dealing in reproackes. I will make my 
way to Funchal, and try to get a place as a sailor, 
where I can eurn my bread.” 

“No,” returned Saunders, “I can do better for you 


thanthat. IT have not lost all. I havea ship in the bay 


of Funchal which I will bequeath to you, for I will never 
go to sea again. I have also a house there, where my 
daughter lives—my daughter—for whose sake I coveted 
wealth. You shall go with me to find her.” 

The two, accompanied by the others who had escaped 
the wreck, walked to Funchal, and found, without diff- 
culty, the house belonging to Saunders. It was situated 
in the suburbs of the town, and surrounded by citrons 
and orange trees. 

Arnold remained long in the house of his friend, who 


his health. The recollection of his past lawless life filled 
him with remorse, and dread of the future. He strove, 
however, to conceal his misery from the eyes of his 


daughter, Leyda, a lovely girl, who had seen but thirteen 
summers. Never had Arnold’s fancy painted such a 
vision of innocence and beauty. Her gentle influence 
softened his restless spirit, and taught him a love for 


goodness and virtue. 
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One day, he found her in the garden, weeping alone. 
But little entreaty was necessary to persuade the open- 
hearted girl to confide to him her griefs. 


friends, and those who had flattered him in his prosperity, 
now that he had barely sufficient for a maintenance, 
spoke freely of his former course of life. Leyda heard 
the rumors, and was shocked to think that he whom she 
had been taught to venerate and love from childhood, 
should-be branded as a man of crime, while his gloomy 
mood tended to confirm suspicion. 

Arnold could not deny to the heart-stricken girl that 


her father’s past career had been one of sordid vice; he | 
had learned the truth from Saunders’ own confession, but 


he held out to her the hope of his reform, and showed 
how she might lead him to repentance. From that 
moment the childish gaiety of Leyda was gone; she 


never left her father’s side and the instructions she had | 
herself received from Farther Marco, the priest in Fun- | 
She pleaded the cause of | 


chal, she repeated to him. 
religion, day by day, ’till the hard heart of the sinner was 
melted within him. 


giveness. 


seek pardon at the feet of Him who “ despiseth not the 
contrite heart, nor the desire of such as are sorrowful.” 


Nor was this solemn lesson without its effect upon | 


Arnold Schorr. Who could have been unmoved by the 
sight of a daughter leading back her parent to the way 
of life he had forsaken? The captain felt as he had never 
felt before,and when the reformed Saunders pressed upon 
him his gift, the gooa ship “‘ Lucifer,” Schorr made a 
vow in presence of Leyda and the priest, that his future 
life should be devoted to acts of mercy and benevolence, 


and that on such errands would he sail to different parts 


of the world. 
To be brief, for we have been at retrospection long 
enough, Arnold had since that time, made many successful 


voyages, and amassed considerable wealth, which he em- , 


ployed in promoting the happiness of his fellow creatures, 
and found his reward in the consciousness of fulfilling his 


duty, and in the love of the pious Leyda, whom he mar- 


ried when she arrived at a suitable age. 


The captain was roused from his revery by the ap- 


proach of the mate, who came to receive his orders for | 
Having given the necessary directions, and | 
ordered lights in his cabin, Schorr called out, as if a sud- || 

| 


the night. 


den thought had struck him, “ Boatswain !” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’ promptly answered a short, thick set 
personage, thoroughly a sailor in appearance, coming to 
him. 

“It bids fair tc be a clear night,” observed the captain. 

“ Ay, sir,” returned the man; “there is nothing like 
being at sea in fine weather, with a merry heart and 
plenty of provisions. Do you know, captain, I have 
never set foot on the land, for the last ten years.” 

“You are a skilful and experienced seaman and the 
pride of my vessel. Many a brave lad has learned the 


sailor’s art in your school. Now, suppose I give you a 


The loss of her | 
father’s wealth had alienated from him his summer | 


Saunders looked back with horrer | 
on his past life, and longed for the seal of Heaven’s for- | 
His daughter led him to Father Marco; the | 
priest received his confession, and taught the penitent to | 
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‘rough unbroken hand, can you manage him, think you, 
and turn him off an adroit seaman ?’’ 

“ Trust me for that,’”’ replied the boatswain, laughing. 
“Tt must be a hard piece of wood my knife cannot cut. 
I have brought many an idle fellow tohis bearings. Nay, 
were he the imp himself—I beg your pardon, captain, 
but what is your will?” 

“ I brought such a one from Hamburg with me. He 
_ was living in idleness on his poor old mother, wasting 
| her earnings in drink, and repaying her with hard words 
and abuse. What think you of him?” 
| “Give him to me, I will deal with him,” and his 
| gesticulation expressed his meaning. ‘You under 
stand me, sir, I will make him a useful lad.” 

‘“*I will bring him up to you. Steersman, Mertens.” 

“ Ay, ay, sic!’ was the answer. 

“Take my place here while I go below a few minutes. 
Keep up sail, and as close to the wind as possible. If 


anything is wanted, call me.” 

The steersman took his place, the boatswain left the 
quarter-deck, and Arnold descended into the cabin. 

A lamp, suspended from the roof, gave a dim light. 
Matthias was sitting up, but seemed not more than half 
_ awake, stupified by the motion of the vessel as well as 
the fumes of liquor. Arnold roused him with some diffi- 
culty. He stood up and stared about him with a bewil- 
| dered air, saying, 

““Ha! what—all dark so soon—eh? Well, I mast 
| pay the reckoning, I suppose. I have not a shilling in 
| my pocket—that’s fine—eh, landlord ?” 

| The captain shook him again. ‘‘ Do you know where 


you are—my lad ?” 
“Oh! right well! 
and swear your wine is capital. 


I came aboard your ship with you, 
Shall we have another 
| glass or two?” 
“No more folly!’’ said Schorr, ‘ we will teach you 
| better behavior. Come with me.’”’ And he took him 
by the arm, but the youth, who had just began to com- 
prehend his situation, broke away from him, and stagger- 
ing across the floor, stumbled against a glass case, and 
wounded his head slightly with the broken pieces of 
glass. 

“Come, away, sir. My cabin is no place for you. 
| Up to the deck, and learn your duty!’ and he led him, 
now unresisting, up the stairs. ‘ Holloa—bvatswain ! 
here is your recruit. Away with him.” 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” was the reply, while the sturdy 
seaman laid bands on the trembling Matthias. 

The captain whispered in the boatswain's ear, ‘“ Be 
| strict but not too severe, I hold you accountable for 
| him.” 
} Several weeks had elapsed, and we return to the 
|| Lucifer,” which was now ploughing her way over the 
vast Atlantic. Captain Schorr stood on the quarter- 
deck, spying another vessel with his telescope. He 
_ closed the instrument, and at the moment, an active lad, 
in sailor’s clothes, came up, and took it respectfully out 

of his hand. 
| “Shall I put the glass away, captain ; or will you want 


_ to use it again ?” 


























THE LEG 








“ Take it away, Matthias,” replied Schorr, “ and then 
go into the cabin and bring me segars and a bottle of 
Madeira.” 

The young man did as he was bid, and returned 
promptly. 

‘Shall I strike a match,” 
dle for you to light your segar?” 

‘“‘ Bring a candle, and be careful the wind does not 
blow it out.” 

“ Never fear,’’ said Matthias, and turned to go after 
the light, when the boatswain, who was at the helm, 
called out, 

‘“‘ Have you no better manners, than to speak so saucil y 
toyour captain? How dare you say to him, ‘never fear?’’ 

“T beg your pardon, captain,” said the youth, color- | 
ing, “‘ I did not mean to speak so heedilessly, and will be || 
more careful in future.” 

“‘ Begone,” answered Schorr. Matthias obeyed, and || 
immediately re-appeared with the light. 


asked he, “‘ or bring a can- 


The captain | 
lighted his segar, poured out some wine, sipped it slowly, | 
praising its excellent quality, then filling a glass,he offered || 
it to Matthias. 

“T dare not drink,’’ said the young man. 

“How !”’ asked the captain, surprized, 
fuse ?” 

“You must not be angry with me, captain,’ b.epend 
the lad; ‘‘ wine has nearly been my ruin already.” 

“What, for bringing you on board my vessel? Do you 
call that your ruin—eh ?” 

“No, no!’” answered Matthias; 


“do you re- 


“you know what I || 
mean. 
trouble 1 have given her. I hope you will not disapprove 
of this resolution, captain’”’ 

“Give us your hand, my boy,” said Schorr, “ and 
now go about your business.” Matthias bowed and || 
withdrew. 

More than a year had passed, and still the Legacy 
Ship was on the broad ocean. The captain and officers 


were assembled on the quarter-deck; the men stood || 


around in silence. They had been engaged in a solemn 
duty, that of committing to the deep the body of the mate, 
who had died after a short illness. 

“We must now return each to our business, com- 
rades,”’ said Schorr. ‘‘ We will long remember him 
whom we have lost, for all loved him. As to the next—” 
here his eye fell on a young sailor who stood near him— 


“my second steersman will take the post occupied by || 


our late friend; hts place is now vacant. Shall I name 
you for steersman ?”’ 

The young man seemed ashamed as he confessed that 
he was not yet qualified for so important a place. He 
had not been long on board, but long enough to know 
how strict was the discipline maintained, and how dan- 
gerous it would be to accept an office for the duties of | 
which he felt himself incompetent. 

“To whom shall I give the place ?”’ asked the captain. 

“* May it please you, sir,” interrupted the boatswain, 
“to listen to me a moment. It is now more than a year 
since you placed in my care a spoiled lad, to be disci 


I have sworn that I will not taste another drop |/® 
of wine, at least ’till I can repay my poor mother, for the || 
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|| plined and instructed. I have tried to do my duty by 
him, and as our preacher says, he has brought forth much 
fruit under my teaching. I will venture tosay he under- 
stands ship-service as well as any hand on board, and is 
disposed to do his best. ’T would be a great encourage- 
ment, should you promote him. If you will take the 
advice, sir, of your old and true friend, choose Matthias.” 
Having made an unusual exertion in delivering so long a 
speech, the seaman wiped his forehead and retired. 
|| “Do you all agree with him?” asked Schorr of the 
_ officers. 


| ‘“‘ Yes, sir, choose Matthias!” was the general voice, 
} and the sailors expressed their satisfaction by a huzza. 
"| The captain then formally invested Maithias with his 

new dignity, shook hands with him, and left him to the 
\ congratulations of his comrades, particularly his master, 

| the boatswain, who took the credit of all his good fortune 

to himself. I shall not stop to show how Matthias ac- 
| quitted himself, but it may be conjectured fram his begin- 
ning, that he did well. 


\ 
| Dame Otto sat alone in her little shop one evening, 
|| listening to the monotonous tickling of the clock, and 





| thinking of her son, whom she had not now seen for eigh- 

| teen months. She was so much absorbed that she scarcely 
| heard the door open, but was all surprize when she saw 

| Arnold Schorr standing before her, in the same seaman’s 

| dress he wore when she saw him last. 
“Good evening, dame,” said he. 

good as it used to be, I wonder ?” 
The old woman stood up, and looked bewildered at 

her guest. 

| What! is it possible you do not know me? and yet 

I thought—” 

| Before he could finish the sentence, she caught hold of 
his hand, exclaiming,— 


“Ts your rum as 
\ 


—‘ Arnold Schorr; you took away 

my son—my Matthias, and promised to bring him back 

‘tome! What have you done with him? Where have 

jj you left him ?” 
‘‘He is here,” 

him?” 

The dame uttered a scream of eager delight. 

thias! my boy! where is he?” 

| ‘ Here, mother!’’ cried a voice, and the lad rushed in 

and fell upon his mother’s neck. 

But we cannot describe a scene like this. 





1 


said Arnold. ‘ Do you wish to see 


“ Mat- 


Once more we change the scene, to the lovely island 
‘of Madeira. The day was bright and beautiful. “ The 
Lucifer” lay at anchor in the bay, looking as if she had 
found her home, after so many perilous voyages. And 
‘there were happy hearts among the crew who sympa- 
thised with the joy of fheir captain. He returned to his 
| wife, his beloved Leyda, resolving never to part with her 
“again. 

| Saunders had long been the victim of & wasting illness. 
| His mind as well as his body, had suffered, but the gen- 
‘tle care of his daughter, and the kindness of the good 
‘old priest, had recovered him from his mental malady. 
Now he lay on the bed of death, but he had strength 
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enough left to welcome Arnold, and to bless him for 
having so well fulfilled his vow. 

“‘ You bring me peace,” said the feeble old man, “ for 
I know I leave my Leyda with one who will comfort her, || 
and never grieve her as I have done. Where is my 
daughter?” 

“Here, dear father!’ answered Leyda, who knelt 
weeping, by the bedside. Saunders grasped her hand, 

“‘God bless you, my loved one,” he murmured, “ and 
he will—he pardons me—even me—through the merits | 
of a Redeemer. My hour is come. Where is Father 
Marco?”’ 

“T am here,” answered the aged priest, and at the’ 
request of the dying mar, they all knelt in prayer. His 
voice trembled from the infirmity of age, but fervent were 
his thanksgivings, and his petition that a happy entrance 
might be granted the departing soul into the kingdom of | 
bliss. When he ceased, all was silent. Saunders had 


breathed his last. 


“| 
| 
| 
| 





Old Burkhardt, the pilot, added a note to this narra- | 
tive, mentioning that some years after, he chanced to be | 
at Funchal, his vessel lying at anchor in the bay. Pas- | 
sing the house which had formerly belonged to Saunders, 
he saw a matron of graceful appearance walking in the 
garden with an old woman, who seemed to take great 
delight in tending the flowers. An elderly man came up 
and joined them,—it would not have been difficult to 
recognize him as Captain Schorr, though for the present 
he had laid aside the mariner’s garb. Burkhardt heard 
him say to the dames, who listened with great pleasure, | 
“[ have news for you; here is Matthias returned, with 
the “ Lucifer” in capital trim; he will remain several 
months quietly with you, before he is ready to sail again.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Original. 


THE SEASON IS PAST, ELLEN 


. 
Se 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tue season is past, Ellen, now, | 
For thy smiles or thy tears to deceive ; 
The sunshine or cloud on thy brow, 
No more can delight me or grieve. 


! 
Thy smile, it was once to my heart, | 
Like the star of love’s own brilliant beam ; 
Too soon its bewildering light, 
Proved only a meteor gleam. 


And more precious to me were thy tears, 
Than the pearls that lie hfd in their shells, 
In the calm, azure depths of the sea, 
Where the tempest-tossed billow ne’er swells. | 


Farewell, to thee, Ellen, farewell ! | 
The hour of thy tryumph is past : | 
Thou wert false, and it cost me a pang— | 





Now, thy chains from my spirit, I cast. | 


Original. 
DESPONDENCY. 


BY W. FALCONER. 


I. 
How sad to muse upon this scene— 
Heaven’s sunshine gladsome o’er me, 
With hills arrayed in living green, 
And azure waves before me. 
How sad to sit ameng the flowers 
To light in beauty springing, 
While o’er my soul, where winter lowers, 
The Spring no bloom is flinging. 
II. 
And yet, this is my native vale, 
The Eden of my childhood! 
When gaily as yon pleasure sail, 
I roamed the haunted wildwood. 
Methought I ne’er would see this Spring, 
When Autumn leaves were falling ; 
Methought I was a useless thing, 
Which Fate was then recalling. 


IL. 
And here, with weary feet, I’ve come, 
Outbraving ills and danger, 
To view once more my mountain home, 
And feel myself a stranger! 
I deemed, that mounting to its source, 
My soul its vernal gladness, 
Might yet regain, and gather force 
To chase its settled sadness. 
Iv. 
But now I’m lonelier even here, 
Than when amid the ocean, 
I’ve crossed to see the valley dear, 
With such a deep devotion. 
Yet softly shall thy sweet winds sigh 
Around my grave turf lowly, 
And kindred dust of saints on high, 
Make Nature’s last sleep holy! 


Paris, 1841. 


Original. 


ANSWER TO THE REV. J. H. CLINCH’S 


CHARADE. 
IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Beuo.p! afloat on the murky air, 
When wintry breezes blow ; 

(Spotless and pure as a virgin fair,) 
My first—the fleecy snow. 

But when array’d in green, are the glade 
And the oak-crown’d mountain top; 
My second is seen in the sparkling sheen, 

Of the rain, or the dewy drop. 


And when the Spring, on sunny wing, 
Appears, with her flowery crop ; 

My form from the snow peeps out, and lo! 
’Tis the lovely, the modest, snow-drop. 


MRS. L. F. FEARNHEAD. 
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Original. 
ARTHUR GOODALL; 


OR, LOVE, OPPRESSION AND ENTERPRIZE. 


A SKETCH. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


May had come with its buds, leaves and blossoms— 
the streams were leaping and sparkling in the golden sun- 
shine. The shepherd’s pipe was heard on the mountains | 
and in the valley, mingling with the cheerful shout of the 
husbandman, as he drove his “‘ jocund team.” All nature 
seemed to rejoice at the rosy reign of summer which bad 
at once burst forth in its richness of beauty from the 
embraces of a tardy spring. It was at this period that 
one lovely morning I found myself in the pleasant village 
of Rosecrag, in the county of Westmoreland, rod in 
hand, departing for my favorite amusement to a beauti- 
ful lake in the heart of the mountains -of that romantic 
district. As yet, the inhabitants were not astir, and 
one unbroken silence reigned over the hamlet. The 
little gardens which lay before each snowy cottage, were 
glittering with the dews of the night—the moss-rose 
and the woodbine twined in luxuriant beauty around the 
trelliced porches and casements, where nestling, the robin, 
with his pipe of melody, warbled his matin hymn. Just 


esI had reached the end of the village, my attention || 


was arrested by a young man seated at the door of one | 
of the cottages, so deeply absorbed in meditation, that 
he was unconscious of my approach until I was close 
upon him; he then started up, and began busying him- 
self in collecting together some scattered implements, 
which, with his costume, betokened his calling to be 
that of a smith. It was plainly apparent that he was 
laboring under some considerable excitement, for I 
beheld him draw his hand across his eyes, and avert his | 
head, as if unwilling that I should perceive his emotion. 
He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, and I thought that 
the cause which could bring a tear into such eyes, must 
be one of very extraordinary nature. Pretending that 
my apparatus required some repair, in which he could 
aid me, I found means to draw him into conversation, 
but though civil in his language, he appeared to refrain 
from being too communicative, so that despairing of 
sutcess in finding the cause of his sorrow (for still the 
tear would occasionally glisten in his eye,) I was about | 
departing from the spot, when a beautiful girl, panting, 
and almost breathless, appeared before us. On perceiv- | 
ing me, she started back, and would have retired, but 








the young man prevented her by kindly saying, “Come | 
hither, Jessy, you have nothing to fear; this gentleman | 
is only a stranger.” 

“I wish I were a friend,’ I replied, “that I might | 
serve you.” 


|upon you, and resolved, if in my power, to abate it. I 
| see, too, that this young maiden is a sharer in your sor- 
| rows; confide, then, to me, yoursecret. I am sincere— 
| candid in my motives, and you will find that my wish te 
| serve you will keep pace with my professions.” 

ltaken his hand, looked wistfully in his face. It was a 
| look that bespoke a heart full of anxiety, love; and doubt. 
| He regarded her for a moment with the kindest sympa- 
_thy—his lips quivered—the blood mounted to his cheek, 


‘his dark flashing eyes were drowned in tears, and he 
' strained the innocent creature to his bosom. 


The young girl who stood by his side, and whv had now 


“Sir, sir,” he said—he could not utter more, but ex 
‘tending to me his hand, grasped mine firmly. It was 
|more eloquent than reply. The next minute he was 
himself again, while he said, “You are kind, sir—gene- 
|rous—but you cannot aid me—and, even if you could, 
ae were willing—yet stranger to me, as you are, I 
| could not accept your offer—my secret you are welcome 
| to, because to-day it will be known in the village. Yet— 
yes, sir, you can serve me—you shall learn the cause 
_ of my sufferings, and when I am gone far from the home 
of my fathers, perhaps you will refute the voice of calumny, 
and do justice to my name.” 

“‘ Willingly,” I replied. ‘I pledge my honor to fulfil 
your request.” 

‘To-day, sir,” he continued, “I leave this village.”’ 

“* And for what—from what cause ?” I inquired. 

“T’rom oppression and villainy—to avoid the finger 
of scorn which will be pointed at me, because I am a 
beggar!” 

And is that all?”’ I remarked. 

“ All?” he bitterly retorted, ‘and is it not enough? 
to be driven from my native village like a thief—to know 
that the dwelling of my boyhood—the cottage in which 
I first beheld the day, where a mother’s love, and a 
father’s blessing once awaited me, shall pass into the 
possession of others.”’ 

“No! Arthur, no!”’ passionately exclaimed the young 
female, clasping her arms around his neck, and burst- 
ing into tears, ‘ No, Arthur, you must not, shall not 
leave us, or, if you do, I will accompany you.” 


Tt was no longer to be concealed that this was an 
affair of the heart; while the young man, by this sudden 
appeal to his feelings, was quite unmanned—he stood 
irresolute—the poor girl hung sobbing on his bosom; at 
length he continued— 

“ This is folly, Jessy; you know that I could never 
brook to see the home of my boyhood in the possession 
/of astranger. There are bright skies and green fields 
| elsewhere, kinder hearts, and sweeter faces than—no! 
Jessy, not sweeter faces—for go where I may, thy face 
will be ever the sun of my existence, while the remem- 
brance of thy love shall urge me to exertion to acquire 











The young man cast at me a look of indignation, as if || 
he deemed my remark a liberty to which I was not enti- || prosperity. Come, come, do not weep, we will yet be 


tled, and he not inclined to receive. ‘Pray be not || happy, spite of hard-hearted fathers and cruel creditors.” 


offended,”’ I said. ‘‘ You may consider me intrusive, and | “And is it merely your inability to defray a lawful 


perhaps, impertinent, in seeking to inquire into your | debt,” I inquired, “that compels you to desert your 

afflictions, but believe me, I am actuated by the kindest || native village?” 

feelings. I saw that some calamity weighed heavily ‘Nothing more, sir!’ he replied —“ a debt contracted 
33 
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to save the memory of a departed father from the odium 
of an unfeeling world.” 

“And which you have not the means to liquidate ?’ 

“ Yes, sir, not for the present. I asked but time, but 
that was denied me. My poor father! Would to 
Heaven that I were slumbering beside him. Pray, sir, | 
forgive me. I am wandering—my mind ia disturbed. | 
You have promised to avert the breath of slander from 
my name when I am gone, and it is necessary that you 
should know the cause of my suffering. It is brief—a 
tale of every day occurrence. My father, sir, was a 
man once well to do in this village. Thirty years, by | 
honest industry, did he hold bis head erect, clear from | 
speck or shame, ’till my poor mother died, and the 
blight of sorrow brought disease to his frame. Where 


poverty. Still, sir, he wanted for nothing that this || 
hand and the sweat of my brow could procure; but || 
trouble follows trouble, and at length J too was laid on || 
the bed of sickness—debts were now contracted—em- || 


were happiness and prosperity, were now suffering and || 


barrassments followed, ‘till, ut last, my father’s spirit | 
sought another world, and I was left alone. For myself) 
I cared not, for I well knew that my own exertions could | 


always procure me independeace, but a hard-hearted |) 


creditor of my deceased parents, demanded settlement 
of a debt contracted in his illness. It was not in my 
power to defray it, and he threatened an immediate | 


length, to save the memory of my father from reproach, 


I bound myself for its payment. A week since, it| 


became due, when | was disappointed in my expected 
means to meet it. I asked but a month longer, but he 
would not grant it—scoffed at my ‘ fine feelings of honor,’ 
as he culled them—obtained the legal process for sale 


of my home and its effects, and, to-day, I am a beggar | 


in the world. May my curse !”— 


“Oh! Arthur!” exclaimed the girl, catching his arm, | 


| 


which he had raised in the act of his ejaculation—*“ Oh, | 


Arthur! curse him not. There is retribution in Heaven. 
You are not a beggar; look here! here are the savings 
of three years, from the moment when first we plighted | 
our vows; take them Arthur, you shall not leave me) 
penniless. I know your noble heart—your industrious | 
nature. Take this—use it and doubt not but with the | 
blessing of God, you will prove prosperous.” 

“No, Jessy, no!” he replied, “ T will not rob you. 
Death might overtake me, and it would be a bitter | 
remembrance in my last moments, to know that ’— 

“‘ That what, Arthur’—that I had made you happy ” 
Oh! Arthur, Arthur, you do not love me!” responded | 
the affectionate creature. The young man pressed her | 
to bis heart, but could not speak, while she continued— 
“Yes, Acthur, I know you will accept it for my sake— 
for your Jessy’s as you have always so kindly called me 


—and look—here is what I am sure you will not refuse | 


—my miniature; if you will love that half as well as | 
am sure you do the original, I will try to be—ha—ha— 
happy in your absence.” 

Arthur took it, and pressing it to his lips, placed it in| 


his bosom—then on those of Jessy he imprinted a warm | 


and fervent salutation. At this moment voicee were | 
| 


| 
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, heard in earnest conversation, and the next, Jessy’s 
| father with Weasel, the cruel creditor, stood in our pre- 
| sence. 


““Come home!” exclaimed Mr. Williams to his 
daughter. “I expected that I would find you here. 
Arthur Goodall, I thought, sir, that I had charged you 
not to encourage this foolish girl in a passion w hich om 
never be realized. I have often told you, sir, that my 
daughter never can be yours. And even now, when 
you are in the very jaws of ruin, you dare to despise my 
commands, and rob me of my child.” 

Arthur spoke not, but smiled contemptuously upon 


the old man. Poverty is ever a mark for the abuse and 


sneers of the unfeeling. 

“Come home!’’ he continued, dragging Jessy from 
the embrace of Arthur, rendered furious by the smile 
which Arthur cast upon him—it spoke daggers to his 
soul. 

The poor girl yielded reluctantly to her father’s com: 
-mands, but more to his violence, while Wease!, advan- 
cing to Arthur, requested to know “ by what right he 
was still there?” 

“ By the right of God and my birth,” cried he, “ and 
the curse of that God rest upon that man who seeks 


|, to drive me from it.” 


Weasel shrunk back appalled, while Arthur stood, 


’ ; ‘ : _ with his arms extended, his fists clenched, and his 
execution. I expostulated, but ‘twas in vain, and, at || 


eyes flashing with the fire of revenge, he was a human 
‘tiger, ready to spring upon his prey; but he felt it was 
unworthy of him, and he faintly muttered, “ Villain! 
Villain !” 

At length Weasel assumed a show of courage, and 
advancing again to Arthur, desired him to quit the 
dwelling, at the same time he placed his hand upon his 
‘arm, as if to enforce his command. 

Patience now ceased to be a virtue. The spirit of 
retribution took possession of the heart of Arthur, and 
the next moment his oppressor lay senseless at hie feet. 
| ‘ Wretch, viper!” he exclaimed, “‘were it not that 
thy blood is unworthy of my hands, with thy life thou 
shouldst expiate thy oppression.” 

“Oh! Arthur, Arthur,” screamed Jessy, “do not— 
do not, for my sake, imbue your hands in the blood of 


} 


|, that man. Oppressor, villain, as he is, leave him to his 


"? 


own conscience, and the punishment of Heaven! 


“1 will, Jessy, I will,” he replied, “ but this is now 


|no place for me; the hounds of Jaw will speedily be 


here, and to find me thus, will only bring double misery 
‘upon me. Farewell! Farewell! my girl. Think of 
me—pray for me!” he was about to approach her, but 
her father interposed. ‘Enough, sir, you have done 
"your worst,” continued Arthur. ‘‘ You may part us in 


| being, but you cannot in soul. Mr. Williams you will 


yet see the hour when you will repent you of your 
injustice, when I shall demand, not sue, for the band of 
your daughter. God bless you my girl; farewell! He 
fled from the spot. Weasel gradually began to show 
‘signs of recovery and consciousness, for which I was 
not sorry, for the sake of Arthur. 

| “Follow him! comfort him!” cried Jessy to me. I 
| 
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did so. Her blessing rung in my ears as I departed {|are hard ”—‘ must have it!” were the only answers 
on mine errand. | made by Weasel—'till, at last, the old man saw nothing 
It was with difficulty that I overtook Arthur, so || but beggary before him—the very home above his head 
rapidly had he fled from the scene of his suffering, and | was mortgaged to his unfeeling creditor, while he in- 
when I did, he was in no mood to listen to me. However, | wardly felt it was a fit retribution for his unjust and 
by persuasion, and my proffers to serve him, he was | ungenerous conduct towards Arthur. Still did not Jessy 
induced to confide in me, and accept a letter to a friend | despair; with that indomitable spirit, the characteristic 
of mine in a neighboring town, who I knew would be “of her sex, which ever rises in proportion as calamity ad- 
of service to him, at the same time I promised to be the | vances, did she cheer and encourage her father to exer- 
receiver of any correspondence he might be pleased to | tion. ‘ Let him beggar us, my father—let him drive us 
send to Jessy, and that I would have it safely delivered forth into the world,” she would say. “I am young— 
to herself. With this understanding, we parted, he to|| have strength—my health, and my reason, and under 
seek his fortune, and I to muse over the curious circum- 1 the blessing of God, possessed of these, no great cala- 
stances by which we had so singularly become acquain- 1 mity can befal us,” but the old man felt himself incapa- 
'| ble to exertion—his moral energy deserted him, and he 
‘could do nothing but weep and repine at his fully, which 
my accustomed visit to the village of Rosecrag. But | thus had surrendered him to the grasp of his encmy. 
from the moment that I had parted from Arthur, I had | At this very period I chanced to make my usual visit 
never received from him the least intelligence. My | to Rosecrag, and during my sojourn, was admitted to 
friend, to whom he had delivered my letter, informed | the full confidence of Mr. Williams. I saw, at once, 
me that shortly after, he had departed as a common the despicable design of Weasel, and although but ill 
sailor, on board of a British cruiser, to the coast of Egypt, || prepared to assist the old man, yet I made a strenuous 
and all traces of him were, from that moment, lost. ‘exertion, and succeeded in extricating him from his dif 
Poor Jessy still remained faithful to her vows, but ficulty. He was now again in a fair way of doing well, 
year afier year left a deeper stamp of grief upon | while I also added much to the delight of Jessy, in 
her lovely features. The rosy hue of the cheek had | winning for her her fiither’s consent and promise to 
changed to the paleness of the lily, and the sparkling | unite her to Arthur, should he ever return. In about a 
eye had dimmed in its Justre, still hope never forsook | week after this arrangement, I had passed an evening 
her, its altar burned brightly in her heart—her confidence | at the dwelling of Mr. Williams, and was on my return 
in Arthur was unshaken. She fondly saw in the pro- | home. My way lay by the side of a liule coppice which 
spective, the sun of happiness, when her lover would | extended up the brow of the crag from which the village 
return, when her constancy would be repaid by his!) takes its name. It was a Ievely night—a bright sum- 
| mer moon was sailing in a sea of silvery ether, bathing 
}each mountain crag and forest in its mellow softness; 
‘silence held her reign, and s¢ ‘e the echo of my own 
footsteps, not a sound—not even the breath of a zephyr 
inviolate in hers. Ia vain did her father importune her | among the drooping leaves, disturbed the holy moment. 
to furget him, and accept of other lovers. Weasel, the || As I passed on, the shadow of a human being flitted 
hard-hearted creditor, was a man of wealth, and had | across my path, and at the same moment I heard a rust- 
offered for her hand. He, the oppressor of her lover! | ling in the coppice. I was alone--out of the reach of 
sooner would slie have sheltered a basilisk in her bosom, | any habitation, and for aught I knew, out of any human 
sooner wonld she have linked herself to a festering corpse, | hearing. A thousand images of robbery and murder 
than have wedded that villain of humanity. Well could | floated in my imagination, and I expected every moment 


she divine his animosity to Arthur—his black heart had || to behold some footpad advance, and tell me to ‘‘ Stand 


hoped by his destruction, to obtain the hand which he || and deliver!” For an instant I paused, but feeling 


well knew would never be his, while Arthur remained i myself somewhat in the same predicament as Macbeth, 
in her presence, but his villainy had recoiled with tenfold l ‘that returning were.as tedious as going o’er,” I mus- 
disappointment upon him, for he was treated by her|| tered up heart, and proceeded on my way. As I passed 
with the most marked contempt. Still did he not de-|| the spot in the coppice from which the shadow had 
spair. The once wealthy Mr. Williams, Jessy’s father, | darted, I thought I perceived the figure of a man, but 
had met with losses in the world, and was now greatly || not being in a humor to court his acquaintance, I re- 
reduced. To avert disasters, as they had approached, he '| spectfully left him to his moonlight meditations. A few 
had become occasionally a borrower of money from || paces, at last, brought me to the plain, aod perceiving 
Weasel, who now, as a last resource to enable him to || the path on every side around me clear, my courage 
achieve his ends, hinted to Mr. Williams that it was |! returned, while curiosity led me to luok back, to see if 
necessary the same should be made good. He well|| there were any signs of the mysterious personage. I 
knew that all the old man possessed could not cancel || was not disappointed, fur I saw distinctly the form of 
his obligations, and be thought that rather than Jessy || Weasel; he was endeavoring to keep close to the edge 
would behold her father reduced to penury, she |! of the coppice, so as not to be discovered, but the clear 
would yield herself a sacrifice. In vain did Mr. Wil-|| moonlight shone so strongly on every object, that hia 
liams expostulate, in vain did he sue for time, but— || intent was frustrated, and I was certain it was he. 

‘* Money is scarce,” “creditors are pressing,” “times” On the next day, with the dawn I was awake when 


ted. 
Time rolled on. For five years I regularly made 


affection and prosperity, and even if it were ordained 
that they should never meet again, still no other form 
should usurp his place in her heart, nay, even if he 
were forgetful of his faith, she, at least, would remain 
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looking towards the village, 1 saw a thick black vapor |! miscreant, at my mercy. I spoke not another word, but 
heavily curling up into the grey welkin of the morning; | left him a prey to his feelings. 


it was directly in the situation of Williams’ dwelling; | 


a singular presentiment took possession of my heart, 
while the recollection of Weasel added strongly to my 
suspicions. I lost no time, therefore, in hastening to the 
village, but before I reached it, I was met by a pea- 
sant, with the intelligence that Farmer Williams’ cottage 
had been burned to the ground. I was paralyzed. My 


heart at once whispered, “ Weasel is the incendiary !” 


When I reached the smoking ruins, I found a group 
of villagers assembled, who were loud in their lamen- 
tations for Jessy and her father, while; to my horror 
and astonishment, I saw the villain Weasel, who, 
with well dissembled countenance, was strongest in his 
expressions of sorrow. He approached me in the most | 
servile manner, and regretted that my kind endeavors in 
the cause of Mr. Williams, had thus ended so unpro- 
pitiously, I could not reply, but cast upon him a glance 
of indignation and scorn; at the same moment poor | 
Jessy came running to me, bathed in tears. 


“Ol! sir,” she cried, ‘I am so glad you are come; 


In about a week from this time, one afternoon while 
I was seated at the door of the tavern of the village, a 
post chaise drove up, from which a young man, browned 
with the suns of a foreign clime, and habited in an 
oriental costume, alighted. He requested to be shown to 
an apartment, and the master of the hotel to be sent 


to him. Conjecture was soon busy as to his errand, 


_ while the news of his arrival spread like wildfire through- 


out the village. In a short time the bar-room of the 
tavern was crowded, and groups of persons were assem- 
bled around the door, curious to know who could thus so 
At length the 


landlord made his appearance with an air of pomposity, 


mysteriously have come to Rosecrag. 


which showed that the personage with whom he had 
been closeted, was, in his opinion, one of consequence. 
Questions from every side assailed him, as to the name 
and business of the stranger, but to all he only replied 


by a shake of the head, and a look of the most myste- 


my poor father does nothing but weep and wish to see || 


his benefactor, as he calls you. Oh! sir, this is a sad, 


“‘ Be comforted, my good girl,’ I replied. ‘ There 
is a balm for every wound. Come, lead me to your 
father.” 


the old man had found shelter after the conflagration. 


rious character. At the same time he advanced towards 
me, and requested that I should accompany him to the 
apartment of the new comer, who he said desired to 


| speak with me. At first I hesitated, thinking that the 


sad trial, but God’s will be done.” landlord was laboring under some mistake, but on his 





, hay- 
ing observed me as he alighted from his carriage, I 
yielded to his desire, and was conducted to his presence. 


saying that the stranger wished to see Mr. 


She conducted me to a neighbor's cottage, in which | At my entrance he rose, and respectfully saluted me by 


/my name, at the same time told the host to be expedi- 


He was so overcome at my presence, that for many || 
minutes he could not speak, and even when he had || 


had encountered. 
bore heavily on her, still she was collected enough to 


recovered his speech, he could only mourn the loss he | to them. 


Not so Jessy~although affliction || 


recount to me the details of the calamity, and which I || 


found to have taken place shortly after the time I had 
so mysteriously discovered Weasel. 


I lost not a moment in providing for the wants of | 


Jessy and her father, and although almost a stranger in || 


the village, I speedily raised friends sufficient in the old 
man’s behalf, to protect him from present want, and 


thus busied, a circumstance occurred which impressed 
me stil] deeper than ever, that Weasel was the incendi- 
ary. Instead of generously contributing, as others, to 
the assistance of Williams, he was only anxious to fix 


the guilty deed on some one, and to this end, he had the | 


audacity to affirm to me that he had beheld a young man 
of the village, for some nights previous to the burning, 
lugking jn the neighborhood of Williams’ dwelling. I 


listened to him with the most profound attention, and | 
when he had finished, I fixed my eyes sternly on him, | 


while I pointedly said, ‘Do you know the Rosecrag 
Coppice, Mr. Weasel?” Had a thunderbolt have 
stricken him, consternation could not more have done its 
work ; he trembled violently—the blood forsook his face 


--his jaws fell apart, and he stood with a wild vacant | 


glance fixed upon me. That he was known he felt 


assured. The arrow of aonviction had entered into his 


tious in bringing hither Mr. Williams and his daughter, 
as he had business of great importance to communicate 
The landlord left the apartment, and the 
stranger, grasping my hand with a burst of feeling, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My friend, my benefactor!’ I started 
back in surprize. I had no remembrance of his form 
or features, and thought that he must be in error, but 


|| he quickly continued, ‘ You do not remember me? well, 
| well, I do not wonder at it; burning suns and other 


climes have been at work upon my features, but thank 
Heaven I have not forgotten yours.’”’ In a moment 
I recollected him, and returning the pressure of his hand 


P vp |; —** Ts it not Arthur Goodall?” I inquired. 
give prospect of a comfortable future. While I was)! : 


“Tt is,—the same Arthur Goodall you once be- 
friended, and who now, thank Heaven, can repay his 


| debt of gratitude.” 


“‘T am glad, how- 


ever, to know that you Lave been prosperous.” 


“You owe me none,” I answered. 


“T have been prosperous. From the hour, sir, that I 
parted from you. My story is a brief one. With the 
assistance of your friend, to whom your letter introduced 
me, I was relieved from immediate want, but finding 
that England was no longer a home for me, and that 


without my Jessy I could not be happy, I went to sea. 
Chance conducted me to Egypt, where circumstances 


soul; he was a ereature in my grasp—a pitiful, guilty || In return, the Pacha heaped honors and wealth upon 


occurred to render my services of yalue to the Pacha. 
The works of a military engine, of great importance, by 
the death of the chief engineer, had become useless. 
Luckily the knowledge I possessed of my former profes- 
sion of a blacksmith, enabled me to repair the defect. 
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On 


me, and at length I am enabled to return to the village ! 


of my birth, to claim my Jessy, and hurl defiance at my | 


At this moment the door of the apartment burst open, 
and Jessy and her father appeared. 

“‘ Arthur, my own Arthur!” she exclaimed. 

“ Jessy, my beloved Jessy!” he responded, and the 
next moment they were in each others embrace. 

The sequel may be easily inferred; in a few days the | 


| 
” ‘ 
oO ressor. 
PP 
| 


| 


jovers stood at the altar of the village church. Their || 


vows were hallowed by the blessing of the priest, and 
shortly afterwards, close to the cottage of which Arthur, 
by Weasel’s villainy, had been deprived, a splendid resi- 
dence arose. There long and happily did they dwell, 
while children, beauteous as their mother, sprang like 


rose-buds from the parent tree. With them resided |} 


Mr. Williams, ’till he was gathered to the land of his 
fathers. As for Weasel, fearing detection from the 
thought that I was aware of his act of incendiarism, and 
knowing that all hope of his possessing Jessy was for 
ever gone, as well as dreading now to encounter Arthur 
in the pride of his plenitude and power, he abruptly 
quitted the village on the morning of the nuptials, and 
went, no one knew whither, but the mystery was soon 
developed; two months after his disappearance, the 
body of a man was found washed ashore on the border 
of one of the lakes in Cumberland. The name of 
“‘ Weasel”? was found inscribed on various documents 
which were taken from his person, which, with other 
circumstances, proved it to be his corpse; by what means | 
he had met his death. was never discovered, but it was | 
natural to suppose that he had committed the deed | 
of self-destruction. Thus was the vengeance of the | 
Almighty signally exemplified in the death of the oppres- 
sor, while virtuous dove and honest enterprize were as 
signally rewarded. 


Original. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


I. 


Say, what is Life? that toy we prize so dear; 

A silv’ry sound, vibrating on the ear— 

A gleam of sunshine on some desert spot, 

Cold, isolated, barren, and forgot, 

That only darts its false enliv’ning ray, 

To mock stern desolation’s with’ring sway, 

And mark where glowed fair summer’s flow’ry train, 
Now blighted, scathed, and ne’er to bloom again. 


Il. 


’Tis a light bark that ploughs this world’s wide sea 
Through waves of woe, and storms of misery ; 

O’er fortune’s quicksands, envy’s unseen shoals, 
While round it hatred’s deadly thunder rolls ; 
Hope, the bright pilot, steers the rudder, breath, 
‘Till anchored in the boundless haven, Death. 
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BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Ir is now the dark and dreary season of winter;— 
patches of snow lie here and there on the brown her- 
‘bage—dry stalks and rustling stems are all that remain 
_of the garden’s pride—the sky glooms loweringly above 





| the frozen earth, and pale and feeble are the few gleams 
'of sunshine which break through the leaden clouds. 
| But, when thine eye, gentle reader, shall dwell upon 
'these pages which I now indite, the snow-spirit will 
‘have fled on the wings of mighty winds to the far regions 
lof the north, and spring, with all its verdure and its 


| freshness, will once more deck the earth. April will be 
here with all its changeful beauty, its sunny smiles, its 

'oft-shed tears, its balmy breath—waking the perfumed 
violet from its wintry sleep, and calling into existence 
|| the tiny crocus, the fragrant hyacinth, the stately narcis- 
| sus, and all the host of early blossoms which delight the 
| senses in the ‘ soote season.’ 


“Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give April’s month to me; 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety. 


“ The young peach-biossom’s shower of rose, 
The pear tree’s pearly hue, 

As beautiful as woman’s blush, 
As evanescent too. 





“The purple light, that like a sigh, 
Comes from the violet’s bed, 

As there the perfumes of the East, 
Had all their odors shed. 


“ Now comes a storm-cloud o’er the sky, 


Then all again, sunshine, 
Then clouds again, but bright, beneath 
The rainbow’s colored line.” 

Such is the pretty, girlish deseription of April, given 
by the lamented L. E. L., in the days of her earliest 
youth, and faulty as the verses may seem, when sub- 
jected to the strict rules of criticism, yet the freedom 
with which they seem to have been poured forth, the 
buoyancy of spirit which pervades them, pleases the 
| fancy, and impresses them upon our memory like the song 
of a wild bird. What a curious volume might be made 
by collecting and arranging in order, all the deseriptions 
of the delightful season of spring, which are to be found 
in English poetry from the time of Chaucer, to the 
| present day! What a variety of phrase for the expres- 
\sion of the same impulses—what dissimilar trains of 
thought awakened by the same objects—what diversity of 
feelings and fancies on a subjectcommontoali! Listen 
to the sweet and solemn music of the unhappy Chat- 
terton—he who died too early :or his fame: 








“ The budding flowret blushes at the light, 
The meads are sprinkled with a yellow hue, 
In daisied mantle is the mountain dight, 
oo tender a bendeth with the dew; 

e trees enleafed, unto Heaven straught, (stretchi 
When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din are ae J 
The evening comes, and brings the dew along, 

The ruddy welkin shineth to the eyne,(eyes) 
Around, the ale-stake minstrels sing the song, 
Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine ; 

} I lay me on the grass: yet to my will j 
Albeit all is fair, ther@lacketh something still.” 
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Reader, what thinkest thou of this mournful strain ? | ‘ancestral curse on the house of Oxenham was finally 


coming after the light melody of the fanciful poetess; it | 


is like listening to the deep diapason of the organ, when | | 
hams had long borne a distinguished part in the stirring 


the ear has been sated with the tinkling of the merry 
guitar. There is scarcely to be found in the language, a 
finer specimen of smooth versification, and, although in | 
accordance with modern taste, I have stripped it of the | 
uncouth and antiquated garb in which the “ Boy-Bard” 
delighted to clothe his exquisite fancies, I doubt whether 
the lines have not lost more than they have gained by | 
the exchange. 

And now, friend, that I have gossiped to thee of the |, 
“* time, place, and circumstance,” which accompanies 


my writing, and may attend thy reading, let us proceed | 


at once to the legend which I offer to thy acceptance—a | 
tribute to the love of the marvellous, which is implanted | 
in the breast of every human being. 


remains of the ancient Druidical worship, and more 
traces of Druidical superstition, than in every othe 


portion of the kingdom, and where a firm belief in the | 

al 4 **-s = mI 
ministry of the fuiries or ‘ pixies,’ as they are there | 
| heavily on the heart of the doomed prisoner. 


styled, still prevails among the lower class of peasants. 
Many a wild tale might be found in its stores of legen- | 
dary lore, but content thee now, gentle reader, with this. | 


THE WHITE BIRD OF OXENHAM. 
“ Destiny may delay but not forget punishment.”— Shakspeare. 


Near the village of Oakhampton, in the wild and | 
picturesque county of Devonshire, stand the remains of 
a large, antiquated building, erected in the time of| 
Elizabeth, and still known among the peasantry, by the | 
name of Oxenham Hall. One wing is still in perfect! 
preservation, and its massive and cumbrous architecture 
would lead one to wonder how so noble a structure could 


become ruinous, if the blackened and crumbling walls of | 


the dilapidated portion did not immediately solve the 
mystery by exhibiting the traces of the action of fire. 
To the superstitious, the old Hall is an object of dread, 

and he would be brave indeed who should venture within | 
its grass-grown courts after the sun had set. Indeed, it 
is generally believed through the district, that a curse 
hangs on the place, and the utter desolation in which it 
stands, offers a more reasonable excuse than is usually 
to be found fur popular superstition. The immense size 
of the apartments, which still remain, the rich oak car- | 
vings which decorate the wainscoting, and the large, 
window once filied with the beautiful stained glass, 
attest the former splendors of the place. But the) 
mouldy tapestry which flaps mournfully to the wind as 


it sweeps through the broken casement, and a moth- | 


eaten state-bed, over whose velvet draperies the spider 
has woven his web for yeurs, are all that remain of the | 
costly furniture which once adorned the mansion. The | 
ravages of fire in the left wing of the Hall, have left. 

nothing but blackened masses of stone, save in one angle | 
of the building, where the peasants, in shuddering horror, || 


i claiming the murder of his monarch. 


It is a tradition of | 


that part of England where are to be found more) 
tion which still bound him to existence. 


T || only son remained in close concealment, suffering priva- 


(fulfilled i in the extinction of the race. 
Belonging to an ancient and noble family, the Oxen- 


scenes of camp and court. Always prosperous, they had 
acquired, by kingly largess and wealthy alliance, a 


| princely fortune; and when, in the reign of the unfortu- 


nate Charles I., the chief of the family joined the royalist 


‘party, he sacrificed to his loyalty one of the richest 
|, estates in the kingdom. He had the grief of learning 
t how vain had been his sacrifices, when, from his prison 


in the tower, he heard the cries of the populace, pro- 
Not many days 
after the execution of the King, the summons of death 
came to the unhappy Lord of Oxenham, and, wearied 
with a life of turmoil, he would have laid his head 
calmly on the block, even as one lies down on the pillow 
of his nightly rest, had it not been for the ties of affec- 
His wife and 


tion and want, not daring to venture from their humble 
retreat, and it was their future fate which weighed 
Unable to 
convey any written token of lis affectionate remembrance, 
he charged his faithful servant to bear to the Lady of 


|| Oxenham, his last farewell, together with a ring of plain 


black enamel, inscribed with the single word ‘‘ Spes,” 


thereby indicating that she had more to hope from his 
death than from his prolonged imprisonment, since the 
parliament would scarcely pursue a Jone widow and a 
futherless boy. In the old records of .he house of 
Oxenham, still preserved amid the archives of the Del- 
maine family, is the following letter, written by the 
exiled King, Charles II., to the unhappy lady: 
PBrussells, 20, Oct., 1657 


“Ithas been my particular care of you, that] have thus long 
deferred to lameut with you the greate losse that you and | 


| have sustained, least in steade of comforting, | might further 
' expose you to the will of those who will be glad of any occa- 


sion to do you farther prejudice, but I am promised that this 
shall be put safely into your hands, though it may be not so 
soon as | wish, and I am very willing you should kuow, which 
I suppose you cannot doubt, that ] beare a greate parte with 
you, of your affliction, and whenever it shall be in my power 
to make it lighter, you shall see I retayne a very kinde memory 
of your frinde, by the care I shall bave of you, and all his rela- 
tious, and of this you may depend upon the word of 
Your very affectionate frinde, 
CHARLES R.” 


Nor was Charles unmindful of bis pledge. At the resto- 


| ration, the Oxenham estates reverted to the young heir, 


and, though oaks had been felled, parks ruined, plate 
melted down, and the fine old mansion used as a bar- 
rack by the parliamentary army, yet a short time suf- 
ficed to bring back much of the ancient splendors of the 
family. As a further proof of his gratitude for the 
father’s loyalty, Charles took the youth under his espe- 
cial protection, and, sending for him to court, bestowed 
on him a place of profit and honor. The widow, com 
forted by the kindness of the monarch, lived not long 
enough to learn that the favor of princes may be more 


point out the sleeping-chamber of the Lady of Oxenham | ‘fatal than their frown. 


and tell you, that although the fire originated in that || 


lr , : 
chamber, it is the only one which was not entirely con- | 


sumed. 


Jobn Oxenham, young, high-spirited and passionate— 


| with a fine person, graceful manners, and an insinuating 


It is true that only a few half burnt rafters || uddress, was gifted in an eminent degree with the requi- 


remain by which to mark the fatal spot in which the | site qualifications for making a brilliant figure in the 
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court of the restored monarch. But the affection of the || ‘fed with the perfumed oils of the East, shed their soft 
King, the possession of wealth, and the example of a/ light upon luxurious couches, and carpets woven in Per- 
licentious circle of friends, produced their full effect | sian looms; while all that art could invent of rich and 
upon the undisciplined mind of the youth. The fate of | rare, was bestowed upon the adornment of her exquisite 
his noble father, the lessons of virtue inculcated by his beauty. But still she was only a prisoner in his hands, 
excellent mother, were alike forgotten, and among the | for Mordecai loved her wealth, and he sought to hide 
profligates of the day, John Oxenham soon became as | her from all eves until his only son should return from 
prominent for his vicious indulgences as for his elegant | his distant pilgrimage, when he hoped to secure her 
person and address. Duplicity and hypocrisy were then | riches by giving her in marriage to the young Hebrew. 
court virtues, while vice, destitute even of the flimsy veil |, But there was treason in the Jew’s household; a domes- 
which refinement throws over its hideous features, was tic, whom he had ill-treated, told the tale of the veiled 
the bosom friend of the prince, as well as the nobles of || beauty to the Lord of Oxenham, and the glowing de- 
England. An adept in all the wild excesses and follies | | scriptions which he gave of her supassing beanty, as 
of the times, the fine fortune of the heir of Oxenham || “well as of her ingots of fine gold, aroused the strongest 

melted away like snow before the sun. The morning of |} passions in the nature of the sated courtier. By means 
his twenty-fifth birthday saw him involved in debts which | \| of the servant, who was in the confidence of Zillah, the 
threatened to swallow up the noble heritage of his fathers, | affair was arranged with the utmost secrecy and success. 
and leave him a homeless beggar. But the gallants of || Letters, expressive of the most devoted affection, had 
those times had learned a secret in the art of alchymy, || heen the agents employed by the Lord of Oxenham, to 
which is not yet forgotten in modern days. If they | | win the heart of the innocent recluse, and, although she 
could not extract wealth from the philosopher's stone, |) never replied to them, save by the mouth of the treache- 
they knew how to win it by the spell of pleasant looks, |) pons domestic, yet, to a nature ardent as hers, they were 
and the talisman of lovers’ vows; so that it was no || quite sufficient to arouse new feelings in her girlish 
strange thing for a spendthrft courtier to piece his heart. She consented to an elopement, and they, who 
worn-out ‘cloth of gold,’ with a scrap from the well-| had never exchanged a word with each other, save by 
lined ‘frieze’ jerkin of a city tradesman. Every feeling | the intervention of a third person, now met at the altar 
of John Oxenham’s nature revolted at the thought of to exchange a marriage vow. The first time Oxenham 


marriage. iis own experience amid the tainted beau- 


ties of high life, had taught him a lesson of distrust in | 


the virtue of woman, and he was certain that such an 
alliance would draw down upon him ridicule, and, per- 


haps, disgrace. But no alternative remained, save a || 


speedy flight from the harpy claws of his creditors, or a 
matrimonial connection with some wealthy dame, ambi- 
tious enough to barter, for a courtly bridegroom, her for- 
tune and her happiness. 

But fortune seemed disposed to favor the heir of 
Oxenham. In his frequent visits to the Jew money- 
lender, by whose aid his broad acres had been transmu- 
ted into the precious metals, he had, more than once, | 
beheld the dark eyes of a muffled female gazing down || 


upon him, as if by stealth, from an upper casement; and || 
had he been less entangled in more serious matters, he | 
| treacherous servant, who, in the prosecution of revenge 


would probably have been induced to penetrate the mys- 
tery in which the veiled beauty seemed involved. But 


perplexed as he was, with pecuniary difficulties, he || 
would scarcely have ventured upon a new and perilous | 


affair of gallantry, had he not accidentally heard a rumor | 
of her history. Born in the wilds of the new world, the | 
daughter of a native princess, and an English adventu- | 


ter, she had been entrusted to the care of the Jew in | 
| difficulty in obtaining, and the old man was glad to 


her childhood, and in his hands were placed the rich 


treasures which the mines of El Dorado had afforded to | 


the cupidity of the fortunate sailor. But about the time | 
when the father was expected to return to his native 
land, tidings of his death arrived, and the youthful Zillah, 
left an orphan in a country of strangers, was entirely in| 
the power of her covetous guardian. It is true the old | 


|| ever listened to her voice, it was while pronouncing the 
‘oath which bound her for ever to his side, and it was 
| not until the marriage had been legally solemnized, that 
he learned the secret of her ready acquiescence in his 
suit. She stood before him in all the budding loveliness 
of girlhood—beautiful as a dream, but a cloud was upon 
the spirit which should have lighted up that glorious 


| temple. She was like a child whose faculties had never 
|| been awakened—simple, artless, affectionate, but with a 


‘dimness of intellect which, while it was far removed 


|| fram idiocy, yet placed her in a lower scale of being 


yaen her seraphic beauty seemed at first to claim. 
| Nothing but her enormous wealth could have reconciled 


|| John Oxenham to such a bride, whose very imbecility 


of mind rendered her peculiarly liable to the dangers of 
a court life, and he marked out, for vengeance, the 


‘on the old Jew, had been careful to conceal all the 
mental deficiency of the helpless Zillah. But de termin- 
_ing to lose no time in securing her rich dowry, the Lord 
(of Oxenham applied to the King, and relating to the 
‘merry monarch the tale of his clandestine marriage, 
implored his majestys’s aid in compelling the crafty 
guardian to relinquish her wealth. This he had little 


escape with a heavy fine in addition to the restoration of 
|| the bride’s riches. But when the money was secure, 
and the King pressed Oxenham to present his Indian 
| princess to the curious eyes of a court circle, he met 
with evasions and excuses. The sweetness and help- 
| lesmnene of the timid Zillah had awakened as much 


man had always treated her as a daughter; the secret | ‘beerrqay in the heart of the selfish voluptuary, as he 

apartments in which she was secluded, were hung with | could now feel, and resolving, for her sake, as well as 

tapestries each worth an earl’s ransom—silver lamps, | | | his own, to preserve her from the perils of the gay 
\ 
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world, he hastened to bury her in the seclusion of Oxen- 
ham Hall. Loving her husband, as a child will love 
one who looks kindly upon it, with southern ardor, and 


with infantine fondness, Zillah asked no greater happi- | 
| The King offered to stake his royal George against a 


ness than to be his petted plaything. Of the world, 
she knew nothing, and therefore the noble mansion in 


which she now found herself mistress, seemed, to her, 
i} 


a very paradise of joy. The anxiety, with which Oxen- 


’ 


BRARY.’ 


At length, in a moment of*excifement, when heated 
with wine, Oxenham was goaded by the pertinacious 
teasing of the merry monarch into a measure at onee 
degrading to himself, and unjust to his helpless wife. 


signet ring, that if Oxenham would but give him one 
day’s advance of him, he would gain access to the im- 
' prisoned beauty, and bring back some infallible token of 








ham watched her every movement, lest the seeret of her 1 her favor. Oxenham accepted the wager, and agreed 
imbecility should be whispered among the servants, gave | to remain in London one day after the King should have 
to his manner a solicitude which a clearer head than || departed, before following him to Oxenham, only stipu- 
Zillah’s might have construed into the watchfulness of || lating that the King should make no use of his royal 
affection. Quiet, gentle and silent, the young wile rarely i prerogative in obtaining entrance into Oxenham Hall. 
spoke, unless to reply to her husband’s voice, and then | “Fear me not,” said the King, ‘‘ I will take no unfair 
her utterance was hesitating and imperfect. Her words | advantage of thee, good John, yet will I see thy pretty 
sounded rather like the murmurs of a dreamer, and | wife, and bring thee a fair token from the caged bird ” 
musical as were her tones, it was difficult to compre- || then turning to Buckingham, he whispered, ‘I would 
hend her meaning. Aware of this, her husband rarely | not ride into Devonshire for all the gentle dames in 
addressed her in the presence of his domestics, and few | England ; it is a region of perpetual weeping. I mind 
of them had ever heard her voice. To one who could || me well of the weary days I spent at Tiverton, in the 
have beheld her moving gracefully through the stately || time when old Noll ruled the state; wheresoever else 
apartments, or presiding in perfect silence and deco | the sun may shine it always rains in Devonshire.” 
rum at the solitary board, to which guests were never “‘ Will your majesty then lose your wager for a cloudy 
invited, she would have seemed the very perfection of | sky?” asked Buckingham. 
womanly loveliness. But when she raised her usually | ‘‘ Not so, my lord, I care less to see the lady than to 
downcast lids, there was a wild melancholy in her full i plague the proud knight of Oxenham; and it will go 
black eyes that seemed almost startling, and this look, || hard with me, but I will find means to win a jewel with- 
together with the peculiar accents in which she spoke, i out going myself to seek it.” 
had excited, in the minds of the household, a strange'| Some few days afterwards, as the Lady Zillah was 
and mysterious dread of her whom they styled “the | seated with her faithful old attendant, in a retired part 
Dark Ladye of Oxenham,” || of the grounds, still known by the name of the Lady's 
But the quiet of home could not long satisfy the votary || Bower, she was accosted by an old gipsy-woman, appa- 


Oxenham became weary of Zillah’s rently bending under the weight of years and infirmities, 
Natu- 





of excitement. 
childish caresses, her ignorance disgusted him, her | who importuned her to listen to her prediction. 
hopeless imbecility shocked him, and, at length, confi- || rally timid, and inclined to superstition, as the weak- 
ding the care of his wife to the old and confidential || minded usually are, Zillah’s fancies bad been nourished 
nurse, who had early learned the painful secret, he | by old Winifred, who was a firm believer in supernatu- 
determined to return to court. 


But first he took the || ral events, and who had found the most efficacious 
precaution of exacting from Zillah a promise never to 


|| method of persuading Zillah to obey her directions, was 
wander beyond the bounds of his own domain, and rely- || by the narration of wild and wonderful tales in which she 
ing upon this, together with the watchfulness of old | delighted. The sight of the gipsy, therefore, excited 
Winifred, he once more sought the scenes of dissipa- Zillah’s childish fancy, and in despite of all Winifred’s 
tion. At first, the hapless Zillah pined for the accus- | remonstrances, she listened in a trance of wonder to the 
tomed face and voice of her husband. Like a froward | jargon of the pretended prophetess. She even offered 
child, she wept and refused to be comforted, until her | her hand, small, dark, and lined with the softest rosetint, 
infantile mind had lost remembrance of her grief in its | to the curious gaze of the sybil, who seemed to decypher 
very excess. Winifred attended her as she would have '| the future fortune of the lady, while she peered into the 
done a helpless babe ; studying every wish, and yielding || eyes much more frequently than into the palm before 
to every whim, until the image of her husband faded || ber. At length Winifred’s threats prevailed, and the 
from her vague fancy, and she regained her wonted 





| 





| gipsy retreated, but the childish Zillah, delighted with 
1 her bright predictions, was wild with excitement. It 
‘| was not until Winifred was disrobing her for the night, 
that she missed a curious bracelet which she always 
wore, and learned at how dear a price she had purchased 
i the gipsy’s skill in palmistry. Terrified lest her master 


quiet of manner. 

In the meantime the Lord of Oxenham was plunging 
anew into the excesses of a court, then the most licen- 
tious in Europe, and wasting, in riotous living, the gold 
which had been the dowry of his imbecile bride. Many 
were the jeers and scurvy jests which he was compelled | should be angry at her carelessness in allowing one of 
to endure on account of his marriage, and the seclusion || the proscribed race to approach the Lady Zillah, old 
in which he had kept his beautiful wife. Thinking that || Winifred framed a tale for his ear, should he inquire for 
they had fully divined his motives, his loose companions H the bracelet, and taught it to Zillah just as one would 
uttered many a taunt and sneer against the care with i teach a lesson to a child. She was soon called to put 
he sought to preserve her from contamination of evil. || in requisition all her skill in dissimulation, for in less 
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than twenty-four hours after the loss of the bracelet, the | told by the woman, when relieved from the terror of the 
Lord of Oxenham arrived at the Hall. Though he had | Lord of Oxenham, and it tended much to strengthen the 
evidently ridden in hot haste, he seemed to have no espe- | dark surmises which had gone abroad among the ser- 
cial business save to inquire most closely of all the do- || vants, when they beheld the livid spots on the face of 
mestics respecting the guests who might have been || their dead mistress, and the blood-red foam which gath- 
entertaihed during his absence. Having ascertained to | ered again and again on her rigid lips as she lay in her 
his satisfaction, that none had passed the porter’s lodge || coffin. 

since the day he left Oxenham, he then resumed his |} John Oxenham returned to court as reckless in his 
former watchfulness over his wife. But he had been i profligacy, and seemingly as gay in spirit as before, but 
absent so many weeks, that the vacant mind of the || | there was a fearful change in his countenance, and a 


imbecile Zillah could scarcely be brought to recall his | ghastliness like that of a corpse, was upon his brow. 
image. She shrunk from him in undisguised terror, } His face seemed as if blasted by some lightning stroke 
and remained sunk in profound silence, as was her || of crime, and even as the beauty of his person vanished, 
custom when in the presence of a stranger. In vain he || so did the charm of his address depart. Moody and 
caressed and fondled her as he had been wont to do; | silent, he seemed to plunge into the very depths of vice, 
she was so much alarmed at his presence, that in pity || ‘less from inclination than from the influence of some 
to the delicate state of her health, and fearing the effect f invisible agent who burried him on from one madness to 
such continued agitation might have upon his future ! another. Exactly twelve months from the day on which 
hopes, he determined to return to London, feeling satis- || | the heir of Oxenham was born, the profligate father lay 
fied that the King had lost his wager. He accordingly | on his dying bed. A holy priest bent over his pillow, 
presented himself in the presence-chamber, with ill- -dis-| listening to the gasping accents of his confession, and ~ 
sembled glee, but what were his feeling when the King | | ready to shrive the wretched penitent, when he should 
called him into his closet and produced Zillah’s bracelet! | have revealed his tale of guilt. What were the words 


There was no mistaking the jewel—there could be no | 
other like it, unless hers had been taken as the model, for || 
it was of Mexican workmanship—being a rudely-carved | 


which, at the last, he murmured in the ears of the holy 


father, no one ever knew; but an exclamation of horror 
b 


urst from the priest’s lips, and at the same instant a 


serpent of fine gold, with a carbuncle of great size and | bird of snowy breast and raven wing rose above the 
beauty, (which Zillah always regarded as a talisman) set } sick man’s head, and wheeling three times slowly around 
in the enchasing of the head. Regardless alike of the | his pillow, soared upwards, and vanished even as the 
respect due to his monarch, or of the laugh of the cour- mist fades into sunshine. Every door and window was 
tiers who were in the secret, Oxenham snatched tbe || closed, no real habitant of the air could have entered 
jewel, and hurrying from the apartment, mounted his || | the apartment, and as the priest gazed, awe-stricken, on 
horse, and spurred rapidly for the Hall. He arrived i the marvellous sight, a deep groan from the bed, an- 
at the home of his fathers a few hours after the birth of |; nounced that the soul of the unabsolved penitent had 
an infant heir. But whatever joy such an event might| winged its way to the bar of Judgment. 

have occasioned him at an earlier period, his soul was|| From that time a curse seemed to fall on the house of 
too full of gloomy fancies to heed the frail infant or the | Oxenham. The heir of the profligate John grew up 
suffering mother. He sought the well-known bracelet, | | among strangers, married early, and died on the day 
and heard from the lips of the old nurse, the lying tale || that his child was a twelvemonth old. Orphanage and 
which was to screen herself from the charge of careless- || an early separation from all the ties of kindred, seemed 
ness, while Zillah remained silent, terrified by his unac- | destined to be the punishment of the ill-fated family for 
customed presence, and exhausted by recent anguish. || the crime of their ancestor, but ever, at the moment of 
Oxenham knew the woman’s tale was false, and he || death, the “ white bird of Oxenham” was seen to hover 








therefore looked upon Zillah’s pertinacious silence and |, around the pillow of each of the race. 


alarm as a proof of her guilt. He uttered no reproach, 
he gave vent to no burst of wrath, but calmly — 
the babe to be given in charge to a peasant nurse, | 
avowed his determination to remain at Oxenham ‘till || 
the Lady Zillah was quite restored to health. Three || 
days had scarcely elapsed, when the lady of Oxenham | 
was seized with horrible pangs, and ere the leech could || 
be brought to minister relief to her sufferings, she was | 
dead! Her husband and old Winifred stood beside her | 

| 


as the shadow of death fell on her beautiful face—every || 
door and window was closed, for the master of Oxen- || 
ham dreaded the eye of prying wonder, yet, as the dull l 
and leaden hue of the grave settled on her brow, as the || i 
last breath left her pale lip, a bird of raven wing and 1 
snowy breast, was seen to rise from her pillow, and, 
wheeling thrice round the canopied hed, vanished in the |) 
lofty vaulted roof of the apartment. Such was the tale : 

34 . 
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* Bird of the snowy breast, 
Bird of the raven plume, 
Hidest thou thy distant nest 
Where the sweet spices bloom ? 
Art thou from distant shore 
Borne on the blast? 
Over the ocean’s roar 
Safe hast thou past? 
But the bird swept by—it might not stay, 
For it bore a soul on its wings away! 


“ Bird of the raven wing, 
Why artthou come? 
Is it that joyous spring 
Wakes the bee’s hum? 
Is it that wintry skies 
Frown o’er thy distant home 1 
E’en as the swallow flies, 
Thus hast thou come ? 
But the bird swept by—for he came on the breath 
Of the charnel vault to the bed of death!” 


Such is the fragment of a song, still remembered by 
many in Oakhampton, as having been composed by the 
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world, he hastened to bury her in the seclusion of Oxen- |} At length, in a moment of excitement, when heated 
ham Hall. Loving her husband, as a child will love | with wine, Oxenham was goaded by the pertinacious 
one who looks kindly upon it, with southern ardor, and teasing of the merry monarch into a measnre at once 
with infantine fondness, Zillah asked no greater happi- degrading to himself, and unjust to his helpless wife. 
ness than to be his petted plaything. Of the world, | The King offered to stake his royal George against a 
she knew nothing, and therefore the noble mansion in | signet ring, that if Oxenham would but give him one 
which she now found herself mistress, seemed, to her, || day’s advance of him, he would gain access to the im- 
a very paradise of joy. The anxiety with which Oxen- | prisoned beauty, and bring back some infallible token of 
ham watched her every movement, lest the secret of her | her favor. Oxenham accepted the wager, and agreed 
imbecility should be whispered among the servants, gave | to remain in London one day after the King should have 
to his manner a solicitude which a clearer head than | departed, before following him to Oxenham, only stipu- 


Zillah’s might have construed into the watchfulness of | lating that the King should make no use of his royal 


affection. Quiet, gentle and silent, the young wife rarely || prerogative in obtaining entrance into Oxenham Hall. 
“Fear me not,” said the King, “I will take no unfair 


spoke, unless to reply to her husband’s voice, and then | 
her utterance was hesitating and imperfect. Her words advantage of thee, good John, yet will I see thy pretty 


sounded rather like the murmurs of a dreamer, and | wife, and bring thee a fair token from the caged bird ;” 
musical as were her tones, it was difficult to compre- | then turning to Buckingham, he whispered, ‘I would 
hend her meaning. Aware of this, her husband rarely | not ride into Devonshire for all the gentle dames in 
addressed her in the presence of his domestics, and few | England; it is a region of perpetual weeping. I mind 
of them had ever heard her voice. To one who could || me well of the weary days I spent at Tiverton, in the 
have beheld her moving gracefully through the stately | time when old Noll ruled the state; wheresoever else 


apartments, or presiding in perfect silence and deco- | the sun may shine it always rains in Devonshire.” 
“ Will your majesty then lose your wager for a cloudy 


rum at the solitary board, to which guests were never || 
invited, she would have seemed the very perfection of | sky?” asked Buckingham. 

womanly loveliness. But when she raised her usually | “Not so, my lord, I care less to see the lady than te 
downerst lids, there was a wild melancholy in her full || plague the proud knight of Oxenham; and it will go 
black eyes that seemed almost startling, and this look, || hard with me, but I will find means to win a jewel with- 


together with the peculiar accents in which she spoke, 1 out going myself to seek it.” 


had excited, in the minds of the household, a strange | Some few days afterwards, as the Lady Zillah was 


and mysterious dread of her whom they styled “ the || seated with her faithful old attendant, in a retired part 
Dark Ladye of Oxenham,” '| of the grounds, still known by the name of the Lady’s 

But the quiet of home could not long satisfy the votary |, Bower, she was accosted by an old gipsy-woman, appa- 
of excitement. Oxenham became weary of Zillah’s rently bending under the weight of years and infirmities, 
childish caresses, her ignorance disgusted him, her || who importuned her to listen to ber prediction. Natu- 
hopeless imbecility shocked him, and, at length, confi- | rally timid, and inclined to superstition, as the weak- 
ding the care of his wife to the old and confidential |, minded usually are, Zillah’s fancies bad been nourished 
by old Winifred, who was a firm believer in supernatu- 
ral events, and who had found the most efficacious 
method of persuading Zillah to obey her directions, was 


nurse, who had early learned the painful secret, he | 
determined to return to court. But first he took the | 


precaution of exacting from Zillah a promise never to | 
wander beyond the bounds of his own domain, and rely- | by the narration of wild and wonderful tales in which she 
ing wpon this, together with the watchfulness of old || delighted. The sight of the gipsy, therefore, excited 

Zillah’s childish faney, and in despite of all Winifred’s 


remonstrances, she listened in a trance of wonder to the 
| jargon of the pretended prophetess, She even offered 
| her hand, small, dark, and lined with the softest rosetint, 
‘to the curious gaze of the sybil, who seemed to decypher 
the future fortune of the lady, while she peered inte the 





Winifred, he once more sought the scenes of dissipa- 
tion. At first, the hapless Zillah pined for the accus- 
tomed face and voice of her husband. Like a froward 
child, she wept and refused to be comforted, until her 
infantile mind had lost remembrance of her grief in its 


very excess. Winifred attended her as she would have 
done a helpless babe ; studying every wish, and yielding | eyes much more frequently than into the palm before 


to every whim, until the image of her busband faded | her. At length Winifred’s threats prevailed, and the 


from her vague fancy, and she regained her wonted | gipsy retreated, but the childish Zillah, delighted with 
H her bright predictions, was wild with excitement. It 


was not until Winifred was disrobing her for the night, 


anew into the excesses of a court, then the moat licen- i that she missed a curious bracelet which she always 
tious in Europe, and wasting, in riotous living, the gold | wore, and learned at how dear a price she had purchased 
which had been the dowry of his imbecile bride. Many ! the gipsy’s skill in palmistry. Terrified lest her master 
were the jeers and scurvy jests which he was compelled I should be angry at her carelessness in allowing one of 
to endure on account of his marriage, and the seclusion | the proscribed race to approach the Lady Zillah, old 
in which he had kept his beautiful wife. Thinking that || Winifred framed a tale for his ear, should he inquire for 
they had fully divined his motives, his loose companions i the bracelet, and taught it to Zillah just as one would 
uttered many a taunt and sneer against the care with | teach a lesson to a child. She was soon called to put 
be sought to preserve her from contamination of evil. | in requisition all her skill in dissimulation, for in less 
° ‘ 


quiet of manner. 
In the meantime the Lord of Oxenham was plunging 
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than twenty-four hours after the loss of the bracelet, the told by the woman, when relieved from the terror of the 
Lord of Oxenham arrived at the Hall. Though he had || Lord of Oxenham, and it tended much to strengthen the 


evidently ridden in hot haste, he seemed to have no espe- | dark surmises which had gone abroad among the ser- 


cial business save to inquire most closely of all the do- 
mestics respecting the guests who might have been 
entertained during his absence. Having ascertained to 


his satisfaction, that none had passed the porter’s lodge i 


since the day he left Oxenham, he then resumed his 





former watchfulness over his wife. But he had been 


' vants, when they beheld the livid spots on the face of 
| their dead mistress, and the blood-red foam which gath- 
| ered again and again on her rigid lips as she lay in her 


coffin. 
Joh. Oxenham returned to court as reckless in his 
profligacy, and seemingly as gay in spirit as before, but 


absent so many weeks, that the vacant mind of the || there was a fearful change in his countenance, and a 


imbecile Zillah could searcely be brought to recall his 
image. She shrunk from him in undisguised terror, 
and remained sunk in profound silence, as was her 
custom when in the presence of a stranger. In vain he 
caressed and fondled her as he had been wont to do; 
she was so much alarmed at his presence, that in pity 
to the delicate state of her health, and fearing the effect 
such continued agitation might have upon his future 
hopes, he determined to return to London, feeling satis- | 





ghastliness like that of a corpse, was upon his brow. 
His face seemed as if blasted by some lightning stroke 
of crime, and even as the beauty of his person vanished, 
so did the charm of his address depart. Moody and 
silent, he seemed to plunge into the very depths of vice, 


| less from inclination than from the influence of some 


invisible agent who hurried him on from one madness to 
another. Exactly twelve months from the day on which 
the heir of Oxenham was born, the profligate father lay 


fied that the King had lost his wager. He accordingly || on his dying bed. A holy priest bent over his pillow, 


presented himself in the presence-chamber, with ill-dis- 
sembled glee, but what were his feeling when the King 
called him into his closet and produced Zillah’s bracelet ! 
There was no mistaking the jewel—there could be no 
other like it, unless hers had been taken as the model, for | 
it was of Mexican workmanship—being a rudely-earved 
serpent of fine gold, with a carbuncle of great size and | 
beauty, (which Zillah always regarded as a talisman) set | 
in the enchasing of the head. Regardless alike of the | 
respect due to his monarch, or of the laugh of the cour- | 
tiers who were in the secret, Oxenham snatched the 

jewel, and hurrying from the apartment, mounted his | 
horse, and spurred rapidly for the Hall. He arrived | 
at the home of his fathers a few hours after the birth of | 
an infant heir. But whatever joy such an event might | 
have oecasioned him at an earlier period, his soul was | 
too full of gloomy fancies to heed the frail infant or the | 
suffering mother. He sought the well-known bracelet, ! 
and heard from the lips of the old nurse, the lying tale | 
which was to screen herself from the charge of careless- | 
ness, while Zillah remained silent, terrified by his unac- || 
customed presence, and exhausted by recent anguish. | 

Oxenham knew the woman’s tale was false, and he 

therefore looked upon Zillah’s pertinacious silence and | i 
alarm as a proof of her guilt. He uttered no reproach, | 
he gave vent to no burst of wrath, but calmly ordering | 
the babe to be given in charge to a peasant nurse, | 
avowed bis determination to remain at Oxenham ‘till | 
the Lady Zillah was quite restored to health. Three | 
days had scarcely elapsed, when the lady of Oxenham | 
was seized with horrible pangs, and ere the leech could | 
be brought to minister relief to her sufferings, she was 

dead! Her husband and old Winifred stood beside ber 
as the shadow of death fell on her beautiful face—every 

door and window was closed, for the master of Oxen-| 
ham dreaded the eye of prying wonder, yet, as the dull 
and leaden hue of the grave settled on her brow, as the | 
last breath left her pale lip, a bird of raven wing and. 

snowy breast, was seen to rise from her pillow, and, 

wheeling thrice round the canopied bed, vanished in the | 








lofty vaulted roof of the apartment. Such was the tale | 
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listening to the gasping accents of his confessiun, and 
| ready to shrive the wretched penitent, when he should 
| have revealed his tale of guilt. What were the words 
| which, at the last, he murmared in the ears of the holy 


father, no one ever knew ; but an exclamation of horror 
burst from the priest’s lips, and at the same instant a 
bird of snowy breast and raven wing rose above the 
sick man’s head, and wheeling three times slowly around 
his pillow, soared upwards, and vanished even as the 
mist fades into sunshine. Every door and window was 
closed, no real habitant of the air conld have entered 
the apartment, and as the priest gazed, awe-stricken, on 
the marvellous sight, a deep groan from the bed, an- 
nounced that the soul of the unabsolved penitent had 
winged its way to the bar of Judgment. 

From that time a curse seemed to fall on the honse of 
Oxenham. The heir of the profligate John grew up 
among strangers, married early, and died on the day 
that his child was a twelvemonth old. Orphanage and 
an early separation from all the ties of kindred, seemed 
destined to be the punishment of the ill-fated family for 
the crime of their ancestor, but ever, at the moment ef 
death, the “ white bird of Oxenham ” was seen to hover 
around the pillow of each of the race. 

* * * 7° * o 
“ Bird of the snowy breast, 
Bird of the raven plume, 
Hidest thou thy distant nest 
Where the sweet spices bloom 3 
Art thou from distant shore 
Borne on the blast ? 
Over the ocean's roar 
Safe hast thou past? 


But the bird swept by—it might not stay, 
For it bore a soul on ite wings away ! 


“ Bird of the raven wing, 
Why art thou come? 
Is it that j A atm s pring 
Wakest Dhow 1 
Is it that ~— oo 
Frown o’er thy distant home? 
E’en as the swallow flies, 
Thus hast thou come ? 
But the bird swept by—for he came on the breath 
Of the charnel vault to the bed of death!” 


Such is the fragment of a song, still remembered by 
many in Oakhampton, as having been composed by the 
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last lady of Oxenham, and it is with her fate is con-! 
nected the desolation of the old Hall. Mary Oxenham 

was the last of her family, and the extinction of the | 
name of Oxenham was now certain. The curse had | 
lost none of its force as it descended through the seve- 

ral generations—each had fallen an early victim to death 

—each had been succeeded by an infant heir, until, at | 
length, the birth of a female seemed to betoken the | 
speedy downfall of the family honors. Bred up in lone- 
liness and seclusion, Mary had learned to ponder too | 
deeply on the misfortunes of her house, until her excited | 
imagination led her to the dizzy verge of that fearful 
precipice where reason trembles, and is often over- | 
thrown. Allowed to follow the bent of her own will, 
with no near relatives to watch over her infancy and 
youth, she was indebted to an aged priest, who had long 
heen an inmate of Oxenham Hall, for all the knowledge 
which she possessed. Firmly attached to the Catholic | 
religion, she delighted to pore over the legends of saints | 
nud martyrs, to yield her fancy to the dreams of mystic | 
faith, and to revel in the wild imaginations of the clois- | 
The good Father Jerome, 
























tered monks of olden time. 
who might have directed the energies of her active mind 
to more useful pursuits, allowed her thus to waste her | 
early years, in the hope that he should thereby confirm 
her in the faith of ber fathers, not doubting but that he 
should be able, at some future time, to control the vaga- | 
He died, however, ere | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 













ries of her eccentric temper. 





- agony of grief, vowed to herself, as she stood beside his | 





she attained the age of womanhood, and Mary, in an |, 





seclusion was to be forgotten, and stronger passions to 
be awakened in the heart of the imaginative girl. The 
Lord Delmaine, prompted first by a wish to add the 
broad lands of Oxenham to his paternal inheritance, 


‘sought the lonely orphan in her Hall, and whispered 


those words of love, which, when heard for the firsé 
time, rarely fall on a heedless ear. A new world was 


immediately opened to Mary. The dreams of wild 


/romance, the vague fancies of girlhood, were now 


merged into a bright and beautiful reality, and could 
she have forgotten the dark cloud which overhung the 


_ fortunes of her house, she might have given up her heart 


to hope and happiness. But a blight had early fallen 


' upon her life, and even while listening to her lover’s ten- 


dernesa, she felt a cold misgiving of the approach of 
evil. Lord Delmaine was neither vicious in habit, nor 
depraved in heart—he was only utterly selfish. He 
admired Mary’s singular beauty, he pitied her weakness 
of mind, (for such, appeared to him, her gloomy fancies, ) 
and he coveted her noble fortunes. With such notions 
he set himself to the task of gaining her affections, and 
his worldly wisdom was more than a match for Mary’s 
guileless ignorance. It was in one of these moments of 
confidence that she related to him the wild legend of her 
ancestor’s crime and punishment. But the man of the 
world had little sympathy with the fanciful enthusiast. 
He smiled at her credulity, soothed her excited feelings, 
affected to sympathize in her melancholy, and inly resolved 
to wed her as quickly as possible, lest madness should 
snatch from his grasp the rich prize which he sought. 


grave, that her life should hereafter be dedicated to the | With the enthusiasm so natural to her character, Mary 
quiet cloister. It was the vow of an impassioned and had vielded up her whole heart to its new passion, and 
sorrowing child, seeking to fulfil what she believed to | even while she looked forward to marriage as the seal 
have been the wish of her kind guardian, but Mary | of her broken vow and her fatal destiny, she resolved to 
remembered it in bitterness and anguish at a later period. | wed the lover who wooed with such earnest fondness. 
There was something in her isolated condition pecu-|| Many an ominous shake of the head was seen among 
liarly calculated to excite the imagination. The mis- || the peasants, as Lord Delmaine led his bride from the 
tress of a noble mansion, filled with records of past | church where they had plighted their vows. 

glories, and abounding in traditions of olden times, the i * Ay, ay, it is a brave bridal,” said an old, decrepit 
last of a race to whom a curse was supposed to cling, | creature, as she hobbled to a seat on a tombstone, to 
and destined, (according to the legend,) in her own per- watch the procession; “it is a brave Sridal, but there 
son, to fulfil the penalty of her ancestor’s guilt, it is not | will be a braver burial. Have they forgotten the curse 
strange that the lonely heiress of Oxenham should have |, of the Dark Ladye of Oxenham? With a woman came 
found that meditation was but another name for inci-| the curse, by a woman must it be fulfilled.” 

pient madness. The style of her beauty was as remarka- || These words were not lost upon their hearers, and 
ble as her character. Her figure was one of perfect | ere the sun set, they had clouded the brow, and troubled 
aymmetry, but of the smallest possible proportions—her | the spirit of the youthful bride. But Lord Delmaine 
teatures were exceedingly delicate and regular, but her bore her to the home of his fathers, and amid the society 


















yaven hair, which she wore in loose curls, falling almost 
tu her feet, together with her large, lustrous black eyes, 
gave a singular wildness to her appearance. Her very 
countenance bore testimony to her dreamy temper, and 
no one could look upon her without feeling that she was 
a visionary enthusiast, but little fitted for a world of dull 
realities. The few who were admitted within the pre- 
cinects of Oxenham Hall, could not fail to observe the 
wonderful resemblance between the portrait of the 
“ Dark Ladye of Oxenham,” and the living face of her 


Intest descendant. 
But the time came when her self-imposed vow of 













complexion was of the darkest tint, while her thick _ of new friends, and the gaieties of new scenes, she strove 


‘to forget the evil auguries of her fate. 

| But time passed on, and heavier trials befel the sensi- 
tive heiress of Oxenham. Yet how may the pen of the 
legendary describe the gradual growth of coldness, dis- 
trust, indifference, in two wedded hearts? How depict 
the progress of petty annoyances and trifling grievances, 
until they became serious evils and mighty wrongs. Lord 
_Delmaine fancied himself a good husband, because he 
neither insulted his wife by open infidelities, nor restric 
ited her from indulging her own tastes and pleasures. 
‘He surrounded her with luxuries, and prided himself 





‘upon the lavish expenditure with which he purchased 
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them, but he had no idea that duty required him to || of a mother, which nature has implanted in the breast of 
watch over the excitable nature of his young wife, and |! all women, seemed to be forgotten, and the only evi- 
‘to guard her from disappointment and sorrow. He was || dence she gave of her consciousness of coming anguish, 
a good natured, careless, fashionable husband, and with | was to forbid any summons being sent to Lord Delmaine. 
a woman of worldly character, might have managed to || Alone, with only the faithful nurse of her childhood, did 
live in peace, if not happiness. But he had chosen a she give birth to the heir of Delmaine and Oxenham, 
wife whose morbid feelings had been cherished in soli- |! and from that moment every gleam of mental light van- 
tude—whose imagination had always exceeded her judg- | ished from her mind. A messenger was immediately 
ment—who had never learned the mystie Jore of the | despatched to Lord Delmaine with the tidings, and the 
human heart. To such a woman, his neglect and indif- | timid servants waited in stupid terror for his arrival, to 





ference, his careless manner, and frequent absence from 
home, seemed the height of cruelty and insult. She 
brooded over wrongs in secret, and met him too often 
with murmurs and reproaches. The passionate mature 
of her race existed in full vigor in the fragile form of the 
Jast of the family, and the very strength of her affection 
for her husband, gave new bitterness to her anger at his 
estrangement. Lord Delmaine was incapable of com- 
prehending fully the character of his susceptible wife; 
he knew not upon how nice a balance hung the faeulties 
of her mind, or, it may be hoped, he would have been 
less careless of exciting her restless and moody spirit. 
He encountered her sorrow with indifference, her 
reproaches with anger, and finally wearied with the 
daily excitements of so stormy a life, Mary determined 
to return to the loneliness of Oxenham Hall. Lord 
Delmaine would scarcely have consented so readily to 
her desire, had he known that the darling wish of his 
heart—the birth of an heir, which could alone ensure 
to him the future possession of the Oxenham estates, 
was so near its fulfilment. But there was no longer any 
confidence between the husband and wife, and he saw 
her depart with scarce a semblance of regret. 

It was with sad and troubled feelings that the Lady 
of Oxenham entered once more within the walls of the 
home which she had left a happy and loving bride. 


The omens which had saddened her spirit in the days | 


of her childhood, had, many of them, been fulfilled, and 
others seemed verging towards their accomplishment. 
She believed that the curse had fallen upon her, and felt 
herself doomed to complete the circle of destruction. 


| free them from the respousible charge of the mad Lady 
of Oxenham. 

It was late in the evening when Lord Delmaine 
‘reached the town of Oakhampton, and leaving his reti- 
i nue, he rode rapidly forward with but one attendant, 
| towards Oxenham. The birth of a son, the wished-for 
‘heir of his honors and estates, had touched the heart of 
lthe man of fashion, and awakened kindly feelings 
| towards the mother. He thought of her earnest affee- 
| tion, of her visionary temper, of ber tendency te moody 


| melancholy, and while he reproached himself for past 
'unkindness, he determined, for the future, to make her 
‘comfort one of the studies of his life. Absorbed in such 
' thoughts, he rode rapidly forward until he reached the 
' park gate, and as the servant dismounted to arouse the 
| porter at the lodge, he looked anxiously in the direction 
‘of Oxenham Hall. The walls of the stately building 
rose dark and scarce-defined against the black and cloudy 





' sky, a faint light glimmered in the window of one of the 
' offices occupied by the servants, but the left wing of the 
| Hall, usually appropriated to the sleeping apartments of 
|| the family, was in total darkness. [le was in the act of 
‘| alighting, intending to walk up the long avenue, lest the 
‘trampling of his horse should awaken his slumbering 
wife, when he was startled by a sudden burst of light— 


and in an instant Oxenham Hall was enveloped in flames. 
Dashing forward, Lord Delmaine beheld the servants 
' rushing from the great porch, and the next moment all 
| was confusion and terror. The alarm-bell was rung, 
| and all hurried to the rescue of the inmates of the blazing 





mansion. 


To her wandering mind, every thing seemed corrobora- |,“ Lady Delmaine—my wife—where is she?” gasped 
tive of the ancient prophecy, and she looked forward to i Lord Delmaine, as he staggered into the midst of the 
the birth of her child as the period of its final fulfilment. } terrified group. 

The apartment® of Oxenham Hall, haunted by old tra- || All were silent—each had thought only of his own 
ditions of the Dark Ladye, and the wicked Jobn, and | safety. Rushing into the midst of the flames, Lord Del- 
filled with the rich remains of the splendors which the | maine groped his way amid the dense smoke, towards 
wealth of the Indian bride had furnished, the grim por- || the apartment of his wife, but the fierce flame met him 
traits which hung upon,the walls, the still grimmer figures || as he advanced, and opposed his entrance, Thrice 
which looked down from the ancient tapestry, al] were | did he attempt to force his way amid falling rafters and 
calculated to deepen the melancholy which was fast | blazing fragments, but his efforts were vain, and at 
settling over the mind of the lonely wife, Old legends, ‘length, scorched with the fire, and exhausted with his 
old tales of horror, old prophecies, old stories of fearful | exertions, he was dragged out of the building by his 
martyrdom were the subjects of her moody meditations; | faithful servant, who supported his sinking frame to the 
and as day after day passed on, in sickness of heart, and |, spot where the rest had sought safety. At that instant 
wandering of intellect, the light of reason faded slowly |, a cry of horror burst from the assembled group. Stand- 
away. Yet it was only by slight tokens that this dar-| ing on the deep embrasure of a lofty window, was a 
kening of the spirit was indicated. The servants looked | figure clad in white, clasping in one arm a shapeless mass 
on her with a minged feeling of awe and pity; they that bore some resemblance to a muflled infant, and 
knew not whether she was giving expression to a chafed , brandishing aloft a burning brand. As the red light 
spirit, or to the vagaries of madness. Even the feelings shone on the loose night-dress and long black locks of 
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THE DEATH 


the singular apparition, the features of the Lady of 
Oxenham were distinetly visible. Her eyes gleamed 
with the wild glare of insanity, and the tones of her 
voice rang loud and clear above the crackling of the fire 
and the turmoil of the night, as she cried, “It is the 
martyrdom of fire! the curse is fulfilled—the broken vow | 
expiated |" 

“Save her! save her!”’ exclaimed the unhappy Lord | 
Delmaine, “ half my fortune shall be the reward of him | 


| 





who rescues her.” . 

But life was dearer than wealth, and not one could be | 
found willing to brave such certain death. It was but a | 
moment that the chance of safety was afforded to the | 
unhappy lady. With 1 wild cry she suddenly sprang | 
from the casement into the very midst of the flames | 
whieh rose fiercely beneath her, and at the same instant 
a large bird whose snowy breast gleamed brightly in the | 
red light of the burning pile, rose slowly from the tower | 
of the old Hall, and wheeling thrice above the spot where 
the lady had disappeared, soared aloft, and vanished from 
the view. 

No one ever knew how the dreadful calamity occur- | 
red. They who alone could have told—the crazed | 
mother and the aged nurse, fell victims to the destroy- | 
ing elements. The body of the unfortunate Lady of | 
Qxenham was found amid the ruins, blackened and | 
charred with fire, but still clasping to her bosom the re- 
mains of her babe. It was universally believed, however, | 
that in a paroxysm of insanity, the last of the race of | 
Oxenham had fulfilled the curse which had doomed them 
to extinction. The estates subsequently lapsed to the | 
erewn, and the white bird of Oxenham has never since 
been seen; but the legend is still. remembered among | 
the inhabitants of Devonshire, and the ruins of Oxen- 
ham are still shunned as haunted and unholy ground. | 

| 








Note.—The presets tale is founded upon an allusion to 
a legend which I found in Mrs. Bray’s Traditions of Devonshire. | 
” There is a family,” says Prince, speaking of Oxenham, in his | 
Worthies of Devon “ of considerable standing of this name, at | 
South Tawton, near Oakhampton, in this county, of which this | 
strange and wonderful thing is recorded: that at the death of | 
any of them, a bird, with a white breast, is seen, for a while, flut- | 
tering about their beds, and then ¢o suddenly vanish away.” | 

The letter of King Charles f1., whieh { have quoted, is taken | 
from an autograph copy, now in my possession, of one addressed | 
by him to Lady Shirley, on the death of Ber husband in the | 
tower. 
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Original. 
TO A PORTRAIT. 


Benoiv! 
The limned features of my lady love, 
How beautiful, how bright—the dark blue eyes 
Beam like twin stars of sapphire on the verge 
Of a white cloud—the herald of Aurora, 
Fit emblem of her forehead—and the rose 
Of virgia blood seems glowing in her cheeks 
Almost te nature's starting—and the lips, 
Like a cleft ruby, gemm’d with ocean pearl, 
Seem breathing balm—the sighing swelling breasts 
Heave like the sea of love, adown her neck, 
The clustering tendrils of the auburn hair 
In wreathy dalliance revel—softly kise'd 
In sportive rapture by the wings of heaven. TRuror. 








OP A FAWN. 


Original. 
THE DEATH OF A FAWN. 


BY WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
Coser on the border of a wood, 
A rivulet its course pursued ; 
Its other bank a beauteous lawn, 
As evr fairies sported on— 
Gemmed with the radiant flowers of spring, 
Which tempt the bee to fold his wing, 
And from their painted cups, to sip 
The nectar with his dainty lip. 
With noiseless current flowed the stream, 
As placid as a muiden’s dream ; 
Where Fancy lends her guileless thought, 
And makes her visions pleasure-fraught. 
Deep in its pure and chrystal flood, 
Were mirrored sun and sky and wood; 
So clear and bright there seemed below, 
Another sun and sky to glow! 

A bright-eyed fawn approached the brink, 
And arched his graceful neck to drink ; 
When, frightened at his counterpart, 
Perfect beyond the power of Art— 

The timid creature started back, 

And bounded o’er the forest track ; 

But ere he reached the thicket-glade, 
His form was low and bleeding laid ; 

A rifle ball had pierced his heart, 

And bade the streams of life depart; 
The voice of death flew un the breeze, 
Echoed amid the distant trees ; 

Scared from her nest Minerva’s bird, 
And all the wood’s deep silence stirred. 

That sound fell heavy on my ear, 

And gathered in my eye a tear; 

I pitied less the dying fawn, 

That his brief hour of life was gone, 
Than him who had destroyed that life, 
With grace and beauty erst so rife— 
That he, in wanton sport had fired, 

And triumphed while his prey expired ; 
Leaving the victim in the wood, 

Well pleased to think his aim was good. 

Though man, by his Creator’s will— 
The inferior tribes of Earth may kill, 
Yet mercy should control his power, 
Since life alone is all their dower, 

’Tis cruelty to prove our might, 
Because, forsooth, we have the right: 
Tyrants alone delight to show, 

How far their cruel rage can go! 


Georgia, February, 1841. 





_— 


We all, in every state, have our sufferings, but of 
none is the cendition so abject, that he may not find 
grounds of coasolation, and discern the merciful finger 
of the Omnipotent pointing out to him a place of rest, of 





‘| happiness unmixed, of everlasting peace. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. XIV. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. 


We have been sailing all day through delightful |) 
scenery, made up of hills covered to their tops with || 
noble forest trees, or pleasant intervals, spread between || 
them and the river, with over-hanging wooded |, 
islands, and occasional peeps through flea in | 
the hills, of a pleasant country beyond. Our boat moves i 
through the water with undiminished velocity, and so 
far, has accomplished the quickest trip ever made from || 
Saint Louis, and in all probability, she will arrive at | 
Louisville at the time set, that is, fifty-two hours from | | 
her departure from Saint Louis. It is amusing to see | 
how all on board, from the captain to the youngest atte | 
boy, enter into the spirit of the occasion. It is the | 
general talk; and all, including passengers, are as | 
anxious to perform the quickest trip ever made, as it 
each were interested in a large stake. Bets of money, | 
segars, oyster suppers, and “drinks,” have passed || 
between the passengers—while the cabin-boys bet jack- |) 
knives and circus-tickets, to be paid at Louisville. 
Every half-hour, one of them, a litte dirty-faced, brush- ! 
headed urchin, comes to me, or some other passenger, | 
asking, ‘what ‘tis o'clock,” and evincing as much | 
interest in the race, as if he had a purse of at least five 
dollars upon it. Two barrows, or iron trucks, loaded |) 
with chain-cables, are placed on the forecastle, and one 


or two men are constantly moving them from side to side | 
1 


to keep the boat in trim; they have been at this all the |) 
wey from Saint Louis, and have worn already, quite a 
track in the deck, by the ceaseless rolling of these iron- 
laden cars. The mate is active in keeping an equal 
number of passengers on each side of the boat, or else 
driving them to the centre; the doors opening on to the 
guards are locked, to keep persons from going upon 
them to destroy the boat’s trim. ‘Stand a little this 
way, gentlemen, if you please—now look out you deck 
passengers, there, keep off that lower guard !—Stand a 
little in, gentlemen, stand a little in,—pitch in the wood, 
boys, lively now, lively!” assail the ears every few 
moments. In vain, passengers on shore wave their hand- 
kerchiefs and white flags, and shout for the boat to 
heave to and take them on board ; a deaf ear and a blind 
eye are turned to these appeals, and steadily and swiftly, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, we 
move onward. We were compelled to stop for a few 
moments at a small town in Kentucky, when one of the 
deck passengers hastened to a groggery to get some 
supplies. During his absence, (and it was not of a 
minute’s duration,) the boat started and was ten feet 
from the shore when he came in sight. “Stop, captain, 
stop !”’ he shouted, running to the shore with a bunch of 
onions in one hand and a handkerchief full of something 
in the other. “Now you lazy lubber!” replied the 
mate, “‘ you may run for it. What in the d—| had you 
to do ashore?” “ Do stop, captain, do,” cried the man 
in alow, plaintive tone. The captain seemed not to hear 
him, the boat moved along the shore at increasing speed, 


his voice to be teken on board. Still the boat kept 
on, and I saw it was the intention of the captain to give 
‘him along chase. He run for about a quarter of a mile, 





| casting the most appealing looks towards the boat, when 
he came to the mouthof a deep creek, thirty feet broad. 

We thought his race was now terminated, and he evi- 
‘dently thought so himself, for clasping his bands together 
in despair as he saw the water, he stood still; when the 
|| captain sung ie Run round the creek! Why don’t 


you run round it!’ At this moment, his eye lighted on 


a pirogue on the shore, and jumping into it he pushed 


across to the opposite bank, and again continued his 
course, 


| The steamer had got some distance above him during 

his delay at the creek, and throwing away his string of 
onions, as he leaped ashore, he pressed forward with 
‘renewed vigor, every now and then, waving his hand and 
ii shouting. At length, he untied his handkerchief, and 
lout rolled a loaf of bread, biscuits, apples and sausages, 
and thus lightened, he seemed to run better. He was 
j|now full a mile from his starting post, and yet the boat 
|showed no signs of stopping for him. Still on he came, 
‘evidently dragging his legs through the mud, climbing 
over bogs, forcing his way through bushes, growing very 
\;much fatigued. He bared his head and began to fan 
himself as he ran, with his hat; next off came his coat, 
‘and then his shoes. With all these auxiliaries to his 
‘speed, it was apparent from the heavy dragging of his 
‘legs, the open mouth, and his general weariness of man- 
ner, that his strength was failing him. We had all now 
become interested in the luckless victim. The ladies 
'thronged the guards, pein him, and wondered the cap- 
tain “ could be so cruel ;” the gentlemen at first enjoyed 
{it and considered it a good joke, but they now began to 
feel that it had become too serious, and desired the cup- 
tain to take him on board; the deck hands hurrahed at 
every good leap he made over a log or a ditch, and 
laughed unfeelingly as he at length tottered, from over 
exertion. At length it became evident that the 
|poor fellow was actually knocked up, for he appeared 
about to throw himself on the ground several times, but 
as often nerving himself to renewed exertions, and then 
the boat was stopped and the yaw! sent ashore for him. 
| He was so weak when the boat came along side, that the 
‘sailors had to assist him on board. “ Now, confound 
you,” said one of the men, as he helped him in, “I 
ireckon you'll not be left behind again.” Comment on 
the above scene is useless. All who have travelled know 
‘how frequently one may be accidentally left on shore. 
|The too general practice of captains, even when the 
'delinquents appear on the bank hailing him, of going 
| off and leaving them, is, to the last degree, reprehensive. 
The individual might have a family on board, whose 
distress and his own may be easily pictured; he might 
be an invalid, and be left in a desolate region, the con- 
tinuance of his journey is, perbaps, of the utmost impor- 
tance—but, whatever be the circumstances, it is an 
evidence of a great deficiency in human feeling, in any 
captain who should wilfully pursue such a course. 


The modes of wooding on the Ohio and the Mississippi 








and the man run along the bank, shouting at the top of 





differ. On the latter, boats approach the shore and 
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receive their wood from the bank; on the Ohio, before || Original, 
all the wood-yards are to be found long narrow flat boats, ' 


holding from twenty to thirty cords, ready loaded: the 






SONG. 





steamer runs along side of one of these, takes it in tow, | 
and while she is still underweigh, the wood is trans- | 
fered from one boat to the other. Sometimes these boats | 

are towed up four or five miles, when they are cast off THE dream of existence is blissful and bright 
with the two woodmen who attend them, and suffered to || In the radiant morning of youth, 


float back to the place from which they were taken. This When H as no cloud to «'ershadow her light, 
The strength of the || And fri@Bhip is hallowed by truth; 


} 
} BY MRS. EMELINE S. SMITH. 









is a great saving of time and Jabor. 
current of the Mississippi, and the difficulty of managing When Love is all pure as a calm summer stream, 








boats on that river, render the adoption of this conve- || 





nient mode of wooding, altogether impossible. 





We came very near running into a flatboat this after- | 





noon; it lay directly across the channel, and was manned || 





broadcloth frocks and long-tailed coats. The boat was | 





new, and it was very evident the men were new. The 





awkward manner in which they bandied their long paddles ,, 






old flatboatmen, standing on the forecastle of our steamer. i 





long coated chap,” said one. “I say, strangers,” called i 





out another, “which o’you long tails is the preacher?” i 
if 





“and I'll give it to my old woman to stir homminy with, || 





” 





or a paddle you’re got hold on.” “TI,” said another, jj 






with.” “It woald make a first chop sugar-spoon.”’ || 
grog Pp sug P i} 






at least thirty feet long, constructed of a single, straight || 





tree, with two planks nailed on to one end to give it) 
breadth as a paddle.) After the flatboat had got out of | 
the way, more by the help of the current than the green 





| 
crew, an old pilot near me, (who like all pilots had i 


once flatboated, ) said—‘* How scared them chaps looked i 






when they saw us coming right on to ‘um! I don't 
wonder they did’nt know what they were about. When 1 






I was flatboating, I'd as lieve see the old one himself, || 
hoofs, horns, forked tail and all, coming, as a steamboat, 










Original, 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 





| 

| 

out of a year’s growth.” a Me B. | 
ied | 

{ 

H 

I} 





Youne maiden let the liiy be, { 
Anemblem of Life's flower in thee ; | 
Pure as its bud ere sun or dew, | 
! 
| 







Have oped its leaves of virgin hue. 
So now thou rear’st thy tender form, iy 
A bud of beauty in life’s storm. i| 







Young maiden when in beauty bright, 
Its silver leaves spread to the light, 
Spotless and pure upon its stem 
It hangs, the type of virtue’s gem ; i 
So may thy years, of later date 
Show like the lily’s glowing fate ; | 
| 
| 







And when the lily bends its head, 

To mingle with the garden's dead, 

Though beauty's gone, vet still the flower, 

Yields fragrance in its dying hour ; 

So lady when thou sleep’st in death, 

Rich be thy deeds with virtue’s breath. =k. H. 










That slumbering ’mid flow’ rets doth lie, 


t Reflecting the brightness of Heaven’s own beam, 


And wearing the tinge of the sky. 


by three or four country-merchant looking youths, in, How chang’d is the vision when Time hurries on, 


And brings the decline of Life’s day ; 


Then the sunbeams from Hope’s fairy landscape are gone, 


Then friendship has faded away. 


excited the merriment and derision of some regular, hard | And then like a stream which the wind-spirit wakes, 


Is the once holy fountain of Love ; 


“T could cut a better man out of a shingle than that are |, Then its troubled and wandering wave only takes 


The hue of the storm-cloud above. 


“Hand that paddle here,” said a third, through his nose, ! 'Tis well, since we're speeding away to the tomb, 


That youth’s fairy pleasures should flee, 


for I'll be shot if you know whether it is a wooden ladle | For could they return all their earlier bloom, 


To» dear to our heart they would be. 


“ should’nt be astonished to see him take itto stir up his || And “cis well, since the soul’s lasting home is not here, 


That the love of its spring-time should die ; 


(The paddle which was the subject of these remarks, was | For could it still cherish an Eden so dear, 


*T would forget for its Heaven to sigh! 


Original. 
SPRING. 


BY THE REV. J. HB. CLINCH. 
As hope to the heart 
Which has sunk in despair, 
’Neath clouds of affliction 
And billows of care, 
Even so the soft breathings of Spring, 
Over Earth their blest influence fling. 


As light to the sailor 
When tossed on the wave, 
As life to the suff’rer 
Condemned to the grave,— 
Even so falls the light of the Spring 
On the shadows of Winter's wing. 


And thus when the soul 
From its fetters of clay, 
Flies upward and homeward 
Untrame!led away, 
It receives for Earth’s Winter and pain, 
A bliss which no sorrow can stain. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE SECRET CONFESSION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


| 
| 
— 


““ Now Peggy,” said Hannah Matson, addressing her 
sey 


sister-in-law, “I can see noreason in your taking on so | 


because Mrs. Ray’s child is dead. You had better by | 
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| was perceptible in her sickly countenance, as she tied on 
‘her gingham bonnet. As her aunt looked at her little 


| bare feet,—** Poor child,’’ said she, “it is almost too cold 


| for you to go without shoes, and I hope if Mrs. White 
observe you have none, she will give you an old pair 


that were Eliza’s.”’ 

“TI have something to reveal to you, Hannah,” said 
Mrs. Matson, as soon as the child was gone, “ but you 
must first male a solemn promise, that you will never 


half leave off crying and come and help m old these | 
clothes, and get them ready for ironing to earn 1 mention it to a single person as long as I live.” 


something to get your own child warm, 
clothing for the winter, that is fast coming upon us.”’ 
Mrs. Matson, instead of heeding this remonstrance, | 
broke out into a fresh agony of tears. When she had | 
become a little calmer, ‘‘ You have never been to Mr. | 
Ray's,” said she, “as often as 1 have and seen what a} 
pretty creature little Eliza was, or you would cry too.” 
“ The child was well enough,” replied Hannah, “ but 


not a quarter part so handsome as your Betsey would be | 


if she could be dressed out in as fine clothes as Elizabeth 
used to be.” 

“* You don’t consider that I nursed her, and had the 
whole care of her for full three months. I loved her as | 
if she had been my own child.” 

“A little better, I should think, for in my opinion you 








Mrs. Matson made no reply, but moved backwards 
and forwards with a rocking motion in her chair, more 
violently than before. The door now opened, and a) 
child about eight years old, meanly clad, entered with a | 
basket in her hand filled with chips. She went to Han- | 
nah, and said in a whisper, 

“ Mr. Giles says he cannot let mother have any more | 
chips unless she pays him a higher price, but I am afraid 
to tell her.” 

“I will tell her myself,dear,” replied her aunt, stoop- 
ing down and kissing her pale cheek. ‘ Now go sit 
down and rest yourself, the basket was too heavy for 


ou.” 

: The child raised her large, beautiful eyes to her 
aunt’s face filled with tears, threw her arms round her 
neck and returning the caress, cast a timid glance 
towards her mother, and then whispered,—“ I am very 


hungry.” 


omfortable rt 


“Indeed, Peggy, you behave so very strange, that I 
fear that you have something to reveal, which it would 
be wrong to keep secre 
| You may do as you like, but I will never tell a word 

*ull you promise solemnly never to say aught about it 
till after Lam gone. No, Hannah, though the weight 
|of it sink me to the grave, I will tell on no other condi- 
| tions.”” 

“Well, Peggy, I will promise then.” 
| “That won't do. Here, lay your hand on this bible, 
‘and say, that you will never hint, in the most distant 
‘manner, what I am going to tell you.” 
| Hannah, whose curiosity was strongly excited, rested 
| her trembling hand upon the sacred volume, and solemnly 


| and deliberately gave the required promise. 
never treated Betsey as a child ought to be treated. 


“ You think it very strange,”’ said she, after burying 
her face in her hands for a few moments, as if suffmon- 
ing resolution to commence, “that I should make so 
much ado because little Eliza is dead—but Hannah, she 
was my own child.” 
| ‘ What do you mean? I believe you are not in your 
right mind,” 
| “Yes I am, though there is enough to make me othier- 
wise. You know that Mrs. Ray lay at the point of death 
for several days, and that she was too weak for a long 
time to bear the noise of the child in the room. There 


| were only three weeks difference in the age of her child 


and mine, and hers, when six weeks old, was gather the 
largest. A sore temptation came over me one night, as 
I sat all alone watching them, and [ tried to get rid of 
jit, but the more I tried, the harder I was beset. It 
| was nearly midnight before I undressed the children, 
and when I did, I exchanged their night-clothes.. The 


next morning I returned to again exchange their clothing, 





Hannah cut a slice from a brown loaf, which the child 
took and sat down where she could not be observed by 
her mother, who, however, had apparently paid no atten- 
tion to her entrance. After the lapse of ten or fifteen 
minutes, she beckoned her sister to approach her. 

“ That child,” said she, in a low whisper, “‘ must go 
away from here,—I cannot bear the sight of her any 
longer.” 

“What can you mean?” inquired Hannah. 

‘Make some excuse to send her away a little while, | 
and I will tell you. If she should catch a word, I am | 
ruined.”’ 

“If you are rested Betsey,”’ said her aunt, “ you may | 
go to Mr. Ray’s, and ask Mrs. White, if she would like | 
to have you do some errands—there must be a great 
many to do, I think.” 

Betsey rose with alacrity, and a gleam of pleasure 

‘ 





jand by feigning them to be asleep always for several 
days, when any person came into the room, I escaped 
|being detected, though Mrs. White, who still lives in 
| the family, did say one day, that she thought Eliza had 
|grown very homely. As no one cared about seeing the 
child they thought was mine, I had little trouble in pre- 
venting it from being seen, for being very quiet, it would 
lie covered in bed, even when awake, without crying. 
When I returned home, I took with me Eliza Ray, and 
left my own child in her room. _ I vainly thought I should 
_be happy if I could see her brought up as a rich man’s 


_ daughter, but 1 have never known a moment's peace 


since. Often when I used to go to Mr. Ray's and offer 
‘to kiss the child, or even take hold of her hand, she 
| would shrink away from me, as if I were too coarse 
|looking to touch her, and I can tell you, Hannah, it was 
‘a cruel thing to a mother’s beart to be an object of dis- 
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I eould only have her back aguin, the same that she | 
would have been had she known nothing about riches | 
and grandeur, my poverty would be nothing to me. But | 
she is dead, as a judgment upon me, I have no doubt.” | 
“Did your husband know that you exchanged the 
children?” 
“ No indeed, I never dared to tell him, and you know 
that he was killed by a fall from a building six months 
afterwards, just as he began to prosper in his business. 
Every thing has gone against me ever since. I suppose | 
you think I have done wrong in not treating Betsey any | 
better, if she was’nt my child, but the sight of her always | 
kept what I had done fresh in my mind, which made-me | 
hate her.” 
Hannah remained silent and thoughtful for some time. | 
She then said,—* I have given you my solemn promise | 
on the bible that I will never reveal what you have told, | 
and I never will while you live. You say that you can-' 
not bear the sight of the child, and it is best that she! 
i another home. I have been thinking that! 
Mrs. Ray will be willing to take her to scour knives and | 
such kind of things, at first, but I am sure as soon as) 
she finds what a sweet child she is, she will let her learn | 
to do something better, and will send her to school.” 
The return of Betsey interrupted the conversation, and | 
ina few days after, Mr. and Mrs. Ray had consigned | 
the remains of their only child, as they imagined, to the 
tomb, Hannah, having provided her with a suit of 
decent clothing from her earnings, took Betsey by the | 
hand and led her to the princely mansion which by right | 
was her own home, but from which now, she might be! 
turned away. They found Mrs. White, the housekeeper, 
alone, and to her Hannah disclosed the object of their) 
call. Mrs. White was averse to mentioning the subject 
to Mrs. Ray, as she said that any reference to Mrs. Mat- 
son, who nursed the little Eliza, would, she feared, revive | 
her sorrow; but the persuasions of Hannah overruled 
her reluctance, and she consented to be the bearer of the 
message. After being absent ten or fifteen minutes, she 
returned and said, that Mrs. Ray had consented for the 
child to remain a while, if Minda was willing to have 
her in the kitchen with her. Minda was consulted, and 
having already received a favorable impression respect- 
ing her on account of her beauty, as well as for the cor- 
rectness and despatch with which she had executed 
various messages with which she had entrusted her, she 
graciously gave the required consent. Although the 
child was pleased with the idea of her new home, she 
wept when Hannah took leave, who promised to fre- 
quently call. Mrs. Ray had scarcely seen her since she 
was an infant, for Mrs. Matson ever avoided taking her 
when she went to obtain a sight of her own child, and 
Mrs. White charged Minda not to send her to her mis- 
tress’ room on any account, as she feared that the sight 
of her would heighten her grief which was already so 
intense as to injure her health. The child in the mean- 
time was happy, for she had clean, warm clothing, a suf- 
ficient quantity of wholesome food, and above all a good 
fire diffused a genial warmth through the apartment, 
where she cheerfully performed the humble tasks allotted 
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had never Known before during the six long winters 
which she could remember, and the others, could she 
have recalled them to mind, would have presented only 
|a series of cold days and nights, passed mostly in her 
little flock bed with its insufficient covering, where her 
| greatest luxury was to nestle in the sunbeams that 
; Streamed in upon her at mid-day, and her only amuse- 
| ment to S her little thir hands to catch brighter 
| glances light which looked quietly through the 
dusty window panes. She was fast growing to be a 
healthful, rose-cheeked child, and the warm sunlight of 
content which cheered her heart and beamed from her 
soft dark eyes, often overflowed in some artless gush of 


|| song, which, to adopt the language of Minda, “ did the 


very heart good to hear.”’ One treasure, a slate and 
pencil, which she found hanging against the kitchen wall, 
served to beguile many an hour of the long winter even- 
ings. By carefully copying the somewhat rude chirogra- 
phy contained in a manuscript that had belonged to the 
child who had innocently usurped her rights, she could 
certainly write a hand which could be read if not praised. 
Hannah had taught her to read, and she devoured with 
great eagerness the few books which she found in the 
kitchen and Mrs. White’s room. Winter passed away 
as well as the greater part of spring and it was now the 
middle of that month celebrated by poets as being full of 
smiles and flowers, but which more frequently deserves 
the reputation of fickleness ascribed to April, and Mrs. 
Ray had not yet seen the’child to whom she had given 
ahome. She was one of those persons who shrink from 
coming in contact with what they imagine will give them 
pain, and she had contented herself with giving Mrs. 
White directions relative to her clothing ; the rich and 
costly apparel of the child who was gone, being carefully 
laid aside. It was now as we have said, the middle of 
May. The cool breeze of morning was dancing lightly 
among the fresh green leaves, and the lark, as it soared 
upwards, piercing further and further into the blue 
depths of the sky, seemed at last, as if buried amid its 
yielding softness. Mrs. White had gone up to Mrs. 
Ray’s room, and by her desire, raised the sash to admit 
the air. Little Betsey, who was collecting in a basket 
the withered leaves that littered the shrubbery, was sing- 
ing gayly as the lark soaring above her. Mrs. Ray 
involuntarily looked out of the window. 

“Ts that Peggy Matson’s child?” she inquired. 

Mrs. White answered in the affirmative, while the 
child unconscious of the gaze that was upon her, con- 
tinued to pursue, with the graceful facility of childhood, 
what to her, was a most delightful employment, stopping 
only now and then to admire some timid violet, half 
buried in the grass, or the strawberry’s snowy bloom, 
which seemed to give out new sweetness as she bent 
over them. Exercise and the warmth of the sun made 
her cape-bonnet oppressive, and she threw it aside. Mrs. 
Ray uttered no exclamation, but she could hear the beat- 
ings of her own heart as she continued to watch her. 

“T had,” she at length said, “an only sister, who died 
in childhood, that was very beautiful, and this child very 


| much resembles her. Her hair is of the same sunny 
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brown, her cheeks like the half open rose; if her eyes are 
the same, the resemblance must be perfect.” 
“Oh, her eyes are almost black, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. 


White, in a rather loud tone of veice, as she drew near | 


the window. 


—_————— 


'| preying upon me all the time. 1 have worried about it 


‘day and night lately, and it is that, and nothing else that 


| has brought the fever upon me.” 


“Then let me go and ask Mr. Ray and his wife to 
|| come, that you may confess w hat you did, —_[t will take 


The child, who heard her speak, naturally looked up, t the burthen off from your spirits, and then, may be, you 
and a pair of eyes combining all the softness and lustre of || will get well.” 


ly with 
re again | 


beamed full upon the lady, and were then 
drawn and bent to the ground, as if sh 
searching among the grass for the violet, timid as herself. 


those which the poets call gazelle-like, for pissin | 


“‘ Don’t forget,” said Mrs. Ray, as she withdrew from | 2 


the window, and took her seat in her low, luxurious 


chair, “ the child must go to school. I wonder I never 


thought of it before, but I have outiered myself to be |, 
absorbed in my own selfish sorrow.’ 

“La,” said Mrs. White, “she can write very well 
now. She learnt on the slate last winter, without having 


any person to show her, and as for her reading, she can || 





“No, no, I cannot let you go to-night—I must think 
1 more about it.” 

i Hannah sat down with a disappointed air, and as she 
‘sat musing in the twilight which was every moment 
crowing deeper and deeper, the thought suddenly occur- 
red to her, that should her sister die, the account which 
she then would be at liberty to give concerning the chil- 
| dren, might be deemed a fabrication, as she could think 
| of nothing by which she could prove its authenticity. 
|She ventured to mention this to Mrs. Matson, hoping 


‘| that she might know of something which would corrobo- 


rate the truth of the relation. 


read better now, than—” she checked herself, for, i “1 know of nothing,” replied she, “ but there will be 


warmed by her subject, she came near saying, better || 


no difficulty. The child carries the proof of her parent- 


than Eliza could, but she finished her sentence by saying, | age in her own person; and when once it is mentioned 


“ better than half the children who attend school.” 


apartment, “ to bring the child up to me.” 
“* Now, dear,” said Minda, after she had brushed the | 


child’s soft curling hair, “ pull off your apron, and put on | 
your morocco slippers that your aunt gave you, and we | 
| ing’s that’s dead and gone, had hands so much like 


will go and see what Mrs. Ray wants of you.” 
Betsey, eager and agitated, in attempting to untie her 


apron-strings drew them into a knot, which defied Min-_ 


da’s skill to undo, she therefore cut it, and then taking 
her by the hand, led her up stairs. She did not forget 
to make a very low courtesy, wherfshe entered the room, 
as Hannah had instructed her to do the first time she 
entered the presence of her mistress, little thinking it 
would be six months or more before she would have an 
opportunity te follow her directions, 

‘You may go now, Minda,”’ said Mrs. Ray, “ I want 
to talk with the child about going to school.” 

Mrs. Ray asked her many questions, to which she | 
gave diffident but intelligent replies, the lady becoming | 
more and more impressed with the resemblance she bore 


to the sister she had lost. Even the tones of her soft, | 


|| to Mr. and Mrs. Ray, they will see it as plainly as I 
“Tell Minda,” said Mrs. Ray, as Mrs. White left the i 
| her there, for I dreaded for her mother to see her, lest 


always did. It was that which made me avoid carrying 
she should observe how much she favored her own family. 
Let her compare the child’s hands withher own. There 


is no difference, except in the size; while my own darl- 


: ” 
mine. 


Soon after this conversation, a girl, who was an 
acquaintance of Mrs. Matson and Hannah, came in te 
assist the latter in watching. The patient obtained no 
_ repose, and before morning, an event which Hannah had 
feared, she became delirious. She now remained silent 
scarcely a moment, and her incoherent ravings had con- 
‘stant reference to the criminal ambition which had 


| tempted her for the sake of seeing her child breda lady, 


to deprive another of her rights. She spoke, too, of the 


| bitterness of being obliged to crush down the feelings of 
H g oblig 


) maternal affection, of severing the ties which bound her 
i | child to her bosom, and of seeing her, from the effects of 

her delicate and luxurious nurture, when old enough to 
| discriminate, turn away when she approached her, clad 


musical voice, seemed again sounding in her ears, and | in her mean, coarse garments, with aversion and disgust. 


the light of her own sweet smile seemed beaming from 
her eyes and lingering in the dimples round her mouth. | 


| Much did the assistant watcher wonder n* the strange, 
_wild tale uttered by the unhappy woman in broken, half- 


Mrs. Ray told her that she should send for her again, | intelligible sentences; and more still did she wonder 
when her husband was at home, and Betsey returned to, when Hannah — to her,—‘‘ Mark well what she says, 
Minda with a face full of smiles, to inform her, that she 1 and remember it.’ 


was to have several new books, and was going to com-| 
mence attending school the ensuing Monday. 


“T have been thinking,” said Mrs. Ray, addressing 


Leaving her to the j joys of anticipation, we will revisit her husband one day after tea, “that if we should give 


the abode of Mrs. Matson. She was lying in bed, and |, | Betsey a good education, she will be an agreeable com- 
her extreme restlessness, together with her deeply flushed | | panion for me, when she is a little older, and if it meet 
countenance, showed her to be in ahigh fever. Hannah, | your approbation, I should like to send her to Miss 
her sister-in-law, was standing by the bed side, holding | Tracy's our which is said to be the best in town, the 
some medicine which she was vainly endeavoring to e€Xt quarter.” 
persuade her'te take. | Just as Mr. Ray was expressing his acquiescence in 
“What good will doctor's stuff do me,” said she, | his wife’s proposition, Minda came to the door, and said 
when the thoughts of the wrong I did the child keeps | that Hannah Matson was below, who wished very much 


39 
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to speak with them. In accordance with the readiness ‘benevolence, which makes her realize how much more 
which they expressed to comply with her wishes, Han- | blessed it is to give than to receive. We will only add, 
nah, in a few minutes, made her appearance; her mourn- | that there is a’ prospect of her being united in marriage 
ing calico gown and the black ribbon on her bonnet, indi- || toa young gentleman, upon whom we can pass no higher 
cating that she had lost some relative. encomium than tosay that he is, in every respect, worthy 





“What means this mourning dress, Hannah?” said || of her. 


Mrs. Ray. 
“* My sister-in-law, Mrs. Matson is dead,”’ she replied. 


“What, is Betsey’s mother dead without your even » 
iON T 


Jetting her know it?” 
“« My sister-in-law is dead ma'am, as I said before, | 
but the child’s mother is alive, and is well, I hope.” 
“* What can you mean, Hannah?” said Mr. Ray. 
“J will teil you what I mean, if you and Mrs. Ray | 
will listen to me, for it is for that purpose that I am now | 
here.” 
“Most certainly we will listen to you,” said he. 
And Hannah, with an artlessness and pathos, which | 
carried conviction to the hearts of her auditors that she, 
herself} believed the truth of what she said, related all | 
that Matson had told her. “And when she had | 
lost her senses,” added Hannah, “ the night before she || 
died, she told just the same, only in a wild, awful man- i} 
_ ner, that was frightful to hear, before Ella Drew, who | 
will tell you the same if you will send for her. Now| 
please let me go for the child, that her looks may con- | 
firm the truth of what I have told you, foras poor Peggy i 
said, and they were almost the last rational words she | 
ever spoke, ‘she carries the proof of her parentage in | 
her own person.’ ” 
“ Yes, bring her up, by all means,” said Mr. Ray, | 
glancing at his agitaied wife. | 
Hannah needed no second permission, and in a few 
moments she had placed the child beside her mother, | 
looking towards Mr. Ray, as if appealing to him to say | 
whether there were nota resemblance. The remarka- | 
ble likeness which she bore to Mrs. Ray’s deceased | 
sister has already been mentioned, and that between 
the mother and child, though less striking, was plainly | 
perceptible, and Mr. Ray might have said— 
“Thy face is like thy mother’s, my fair child.” 

Never was the innocence of childhood more faithfully 

depicted than in the sweet, wondering countenance of 
the little Betsey at this moment, and Mrs. Ray, who felt 
eonvinced that what Hannah had told was true, wept for 
joy as she clasped her to her bosom. Nor did the eyes H 
of Mr. Ray remain wholly undimmed, as with his hand 
half buried amid the soft, sunny curls, that clustered 
round her pure brow, he gave her his blessing. 

Should any one wish to obtain a glimpse of Eliza Ray 
at eighteen—formerly known as little Betsey Matson— 
the desire may be most readily gratified by calling at her 
father’s house, for she loves to be at home. She has lost 
none of her rare beauty, which distinguished her when a 
child, and her mind is as lovely as her person. She has 
never forgotten the days of poverty, and suffering which 
she passed beneath the roof of Mrs. Matson, and the 
lesson thus learned in the midst of penury and tears, has 
caused sympathy for the afflictions of others, to take 


dsep roet in her heart, prompting her to that active 
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BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


-Atmicuty God! ’tis right, ’tis just, 


That earthly frames should turn to dust, 
But, ah! forgive the wishful tear, 
That would detain a spirit here. 


Go, gentle babe, to realms of bliss, 
The chastening rod we humbly kiss : 
Thy Saviour calls thee home, my son 
And let his holy will be done. 


Thy earthly form, now icy cold, 

Was framed in beauty’s fairest mould ; 
But now, prepared by love divine, 

A fairer, brighter form is thine. 


Thy earthly parent loved thee well— 
So much, that language fails to tell ; 
But ah! our love was weak and poor, 
Thy Heavenly Parent loves thee more. 


Here, thou wast tenderly caress'’d 
Upon a fond, maternal breast ; 
But angel-nurses, forms of love, 
Shall now caress my babe above, 


Fain would paternal love have taught 
Thy little opening world of thought ; 
But we the pleasing task resign 

To Heavenly schools, and books divine. 


*Twas all our thoughts and wishes still 
To guard our darling here from ill ; 

But that great God who call’d thee home, 
Has sav’d from greater ills to come. 


Then let us hush the rising sigh, 

And bid affection’s tear be dry ; 

Our child still lives, his sorrows o’er, 
Where we shall meet to part no more. 


There, shall thy sweet maternal kiss, 
Increase his joy—enhance his bliss ;, 
There, through redeeming love and grace, 
The father shall his son embrace. 


Almighty God! ’tis right, ‘tis just, 

That earthly frames should turn to dust ; 
But, oh! the sweet, transporting truth,— 
The soul shall bloom in endless youth. 


DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
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LUCY WIELAND. \ 


“WiLL my daughter tell me the subject of her’ 
thoughts?” asked Mrs. Wieland, as Lucy sat gazing || 
upon a summer's sky, whose azure tint had deepened | 
into lurid gold, by the last rays of the settimg sun. “I 


have been studying your countenance, and Pome 
” | 


choly and admiration mingled in its expression.” | 

“T was thinking of my father,” repliedlicy * you | 
know how he loved this hour; and how often we have. 
watched the stars appearing one by one in the firma- | 









ment, until it seemed a field of glory, studded with gems, || 
whose numbers shamed our weak comprehensigns, and || 
made u$ feel our own insignificance, and the glory of Him | 
who made them all.” ! 

“Those were indeed happy hours, Lucy, yet let us | 
not be ungrateful, that although God has called our \ 
beloved to that bright land, ‘where the sun and the}, 
moon are no more needed,’ He has given us the light of || 
His word, to be ‘a lamp unto our feet,’ until we join your 
father in the mansions of the blest.” 

Lucy Wieland was the daughter of a merchant, who, i! 
having amassed considerable wealth, had married, late |, 
in life, a lady, whose amiable disposition and high men- | 
tal endowments, united with the most humble piety, | 
rendered her a meet companion to share his every plea-_ 
sure, and to soothe the evening of his days; but it) 
pleased the Giver of life, that this happy union should | 
exist on earth but a short time, and after eighteen years |) 
of undisturbed felicity, his soul took its flight to that | 
“‘ enduring City,” where parting is unknown, leaving his 
widow and only child not to mourn his loss, but to feel 
that “their treasure is laid up in Heaven,” and that they | 
will find him in God’s own storehouse, in “ the day that 
he counteth up His jewels.” 

On the evening alluded to, they were hourly expecting | 


i} 
1! 

} 
Hi 


entirely to business, no bustling er hurrying to and fro— 
thus it preserves a quietness truly characteristic of a 
city whose presiding spirit is intellect. 

The conversation between Mrs, Wieland and Lucy, 
was interrupted by the arrival of Elizabeth, and as the 
latter sprang into the arms of her friends, she felt her 
heart expand and her spirits lighten with a buoyancy 
seldom felt in the chill and murky atmosphere of her 


uncle’s home. 


“* Now tell me, Lizzy,” said Lucy, to her cousin, the 
next morning, when she might reasonably be expected 
to feel refreshed after a long night of repose, (but those 
young ladies who have met after a separation of some 
months, can judge how much of it was devoted to sleep) 
“can it be you have made up your mind to marry Mr. 
Dayton, a widower, and with a child? how often have 
you said you would never be a stepmother: what can 
have induced you to change your mipd?” 

“Well, coz, when you shall hav@ become a¢ggainted 
with Mr. Dayton, I think you will not be s ed to 
find he is possessed of my highest esteem and regard, to 
say nothing of warmer emotions ; during the two years 
I have known him, I have ever found the noblest traits 
of character, and at times, when I most needed conso- 
lation, have been soothed by the warmest sympathy, and 
the most tender anxiety for my happiness, and when he 
sought to be the guide and companion of my future 
years, could I refuse that, which my own heart so ear- 
nestly advocated? I shall endeavor to supply the place 


of a parent to his little girl. She is a sweet child, 


about four years old, and does not recollect her mother, 
who died while she was an infant, and I, who have 
known the orphan’s lot, will be careful that she shall 
experience as few of its trials as possible.” 

“Very soberly reasoned; you have quite raised my 
ciriosity to see this great magician whose wand has 


the arrival from New-York, of their much valued friend, , changed my lively cousin t6 such a calm metaphysician; 
Elizabeth Willis; who, being deprived of her parents | when shall I be gratified?” 
before she was old enough to appreciate their value, or | “I think he will be here next week; he wished to 
to feel their loss, was left to the care of an uncle, the || have accompanied me, but he showed me a list of inte- 
extent of whose guardianship consisted in supplying her | resting papers, commencing ‘ City and County of New- 
pecuniary necessities, and an occasional glance at the || York ss.’ which would necessarily detain him a few 
progress of her education; and the heart of Elizabeth || days; in the meantime, Lucy, may I not hope to be 
would often yearn toward the peaceful cottage in Whit- } introduced to Mr. Seaver? for I will not believe all your 
neyville, where her aunt and cousin were ever ready to || account of him, until I have occular demonstration of 
meet her with smiles of affectionate greeting, which fell i his beauties, and positive proof of his excellence.” 
like sunbeams upon the chilled spirit, the more warmly 1 “TI fear you will have little opportunity to form your 
welcome because so seldom felt. | opinion, as my Mother objects to my seeing him often, 
The traveller will find much to admire and to interest until he shall have taken orders, and he has nearly a 
him in his way through New-Haven to Whitneyville, || year to study before he will graduate; sometimes he 
which is about two miles and a half from that city. Here H will join us in our walks, but I am convinced it is best 
stand the venerable towers of old Yale, and there lies | we should meet but seldom.” 
the beautiful burying-ground, where the dead are not|| “‘ Are you not engaged to him?” 
indiscriminately laid in graves, dug at the risk of disturbing || ‘‘ No; nor has he made any profession of attachment, 
each other's remains, but in obedience to the command, || except by the silent language of the eye, and his frequent 
“let all things be done decently and in order,” have |, visits, until he conversed with my mother on the subject, 
appropriated spots, enclosed in white paling, which | and she told him she could not permit them under pre- 
gives it a neat and picturesque appearance; he will som circumstances.’’ 
also be struck with the pervading stillness, which makes | We will leave the cousins enjoying their reminiscen- 





him feel as if each day were the Sabbath; no mobs, no| ces &nd their anticipations of future happiness, and 
rioting, and excepting in the uve street appropriated || transport our readers to a little room in Yale College. 
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There sits a young student, diligently perusing a vale- || of her God, the teaching of the heart, and it has been 
dictory he has prepared for the ensuing Commencement, || well said, “‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” 
and ever and anon the form of Lucy Wieland presents Oh! 'tis a dreadful thing to view the sudden illness 
itself before his imagination, her mild eye beaming with | and death of a dear one, but to see them sink gradually 
exultation, and involuntarily sharing with him the ap- | | away by slow but sure decay—to watch, as it were, their 
probation of his alma mater, || life ooze out with every breath, pouring drop by drop 
“Why, why should I dwell thus fondly on hopes which | 1 | from the “ golden bowl,” straining the “silver cord” 
may never be realized,” exclaimed he to himself. Years | yet more tightly, ’till it snaps asunder, and finds us still 
must elapse before I shall be in a situation to offer her || unprepa meet the blow; the heart that knows its 
my hand, and in the meantime may’she not have formed || bitternes, best may tell. 
other ties! ought I—can J be so selfish as to wish her | 
to sacritice present opportunity of happiness, for what 
must be far distant? no, I will banish her from my mind, 
and devote myself to the pursuit of such knowledge as | | 
will qualify me for my sacred calling! good resolutions! || 
alas, how vainly formed; the very effort will endear that | 
image to my heart, until it seems almost inseparable 


ith xi wd 
= ite er . ™ yeet composure of that placid face; gently she is sleep- 
Edueated by sionary efforts, and feeling himself |ing, and we fear lest ane spirit may thus silently wing 


bound to dedicate his life to those duties for which they | its way to“ Israel’s rest.” Butno; it lingers yet to emit 
were preparing him—duties which would probably sepa- || 516 more ray of its generous nature to her anxious friends. 
rate him frum the object of his affections, Henry Seaver | 
only obeyed the dictates of his generous mind, inendeavor- 
ing to conquer an attachment which he felt to be almost | 


hopeless, and as he was not wholly aware of the state | Lucy could have been? love her Lizzy, and cling to her, 
of Luey’s feelings, he was thankful he had not involved i and if my spirit may be permitted to witness your hap- 
another in the arduous task. || piness—if (and we know not but that it is so) we are 
It was a beautiful morning, and our friends were || appointed guardian angels to those we love, I will be 
preparing for a ride. Mr. Dayton had arrived, and | vor near you until I welcome you to the ‘ better land.’ 
Henry was to accompany Lucy on horseback, but not | | Henry, my beloved, God has willed us to part awhile ; 
far would Mrs. Wieland trust her daughter; the) when you shall have ‘finished the work which He gave 
mother’s eye had detected weakness in Lucy’s fragile | you to do,’ He will unite us at his altar above; you know 
frame, and she feared lest the exercise would be t00 | our favorite author, Percival, says, ‘souls that would 
much for her, but she was happy, and how often does || meet on earth, and cannot, they may meet in Heaven.’ 
the buoyancy of the mind and spirit rise above the ail- |! 1 would say to you as did our Saviour to his disciples, 
ings of this “‘ mortal soil.” Elizabeth was all smiles: ‘Behold my mother;’ she is left alone in the World’s 
and animation—all she loved was with her; here was! wide wilderness; dear friends, protect her; dearest 


’Twas the Sabbath morn; all nature seemed to par- 
| take of the universal rest; all was cali: and peaceful, 
save the sighing of the wind through foliage, now beau- 
|| tifully varied by the autumnal tint, and the caroling of 
|| the feathered songsters, to their Maker’s praise. 

In the room where first we met our Lucy, behold her 
on the bed of death. No racking pain disturbs the 





“Dear Lizzy, do not, on my account, defer your 





marriage; let it take place at the appointed time; and 
|| then will you not be to my mother, all that her poor 


her “oasis” in life’s desert; alas! she dreamed not|| mother support my head, and let me breathe my last 
the “‘simoom” breath had already reached one of the}} on the bosom of my first friend.” 
joved onés! But we will not anticipate; the future is She ceased ; the rising sun cast a crimson halo round 


hidden from us in mercy, that it may not cloud our}! per pale features, adding radiance to the happy smile 
present enjoyment; and, when evening found them) ajready resting there; her spirit had ascended to the 
returning to their home, a happier party was seldom), .jurce of light. 
seen than that which entered the parlor pf Mrs. Wie-| We will not speak of the feelings of her friends; that 
land's cottage. is “ hallowed ground,” not to be trodden on by careless 
The next day Lucy was unable to leave her room. | feet, or looked upon by the cold unfeeling eye of calcu- 
They hoped it was the fatigue of her ride, but the glis-| lating worldlings. To those who knew and loved them, 
tening eye and crimsoned cheek, told too truly that Con-| the subdued anguish and calm resignation of Mrs. Wie- 
sumption had sealed its victim. - We will not tell of the | land’s countenance, told a tale indeed of the mother’s 
alternate hopes and fears which rent the bosoms of her | woe, but the Christian’s be” the peace which the 
friends, as they watched the progress of that dread || world cannot give nor take away.’ 
disease ; those who have traced its deceitful course, can || Mr. Seaver had received a professional call to Ohio, 
appreciate their feelings. Lucy was fully aware of her || and he was desirous of uniting Mr. Dayton and Eliza- 
situation; for herself, she rather rejoiced, for she knew | beth before he left them. Theirs was a sad and quiet 
her union with Henry was doubtful, and she felt that || | wedding, for their brightest star had gone to “ the mar- 
earth had few ties for one who looked not on it as her | riage supper of the Lamb,” but they remembered her 
“abiding place,” and she daily strove to reconcile him| parting words, and were bappy—one earthly drop em- 
to their separation. He was now her almost orm bittered their cup of joy—one word—one pang—fare- 
companion; allthe hours he could spare from his studies, ! well—and with chastened spirit, but an aching heart, 





were devoted to her—his studies, did I say?—she was || Henry Seaver bore his Father’s message to the western 
a leaf from the bo~k of nature, stamped by the image | wilderness. D. M. BL 
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Original. fl 
THE COSSACK’S CHARGE. | 


| 

BY. F. A. DURIVAGE. { 

The following verses refer to the fate of a small detachment of | } 
the Imperial army, on their retreat from Moscow. 1} 


I. 
Nicut on the boundless waste ! 


And the snow-flakes wildly driven, 
A shroud on the face of earth, 
And a frown on the face of Heaven ! 
Is it the tempest’s howl 
That sweeps o’er moor and glen? 
Or is it the deep drum that times 
The march of martial men? 
I. 
Against the storm they move, 
With manly port and tread, 
And thy glorious eagles, France, 
Are waving overhead. 
With features proud and stern 
The serried warriors come, 
While ever in their van is heard 
The deep sepulchral drum, 
Ill. 
And some are there who fought 
On Egypt's burning sand, 
And met the savage Austrian 
At Lodi, hand to hand, 
Who saw their eagles fly 
Above Marengo’s plain, 
And proudly marched to victory 
O’er dying men and slain. 
Iv. 
From Moscow's scorching flame, 
From the Kremlin’s fallen walls, 
The remnant of her bravest brave, 
A tearful nation calls. 
Yet proudly come they back, 
As if from victory won, 
For the spell words breathed by each platoon, 
Are France! Napoleon! 
v. 
The conscript dreams of home— 

A cottage by the Seine— | 
The lips that smiled upon him once, 
He seems to press again. 
Once more he joins the dance, 
With Julie hand in hand, 
As the sailor in his fever-dreams, 

Appears to tread the land. 
vi. 
“Halt!” Is’t a cloud that flings 
Its shadow o’er the snow— 
A shifting cloud, that moves as oft 
As storm-gusts wildly blow ? 
But hark! a sound—a shout 





Arises from afar; 
It is no tempest-voice—it is 
The Cossack’s wild hurrah ! 














vu. 
Through wreaths of blinding snow 
They marked, those men of France, | 
The well-known Cossack steed, 
The well-known Cossack lance. 
Halt! at the chief’s command, 
The advancing steps are staid, 
Promptly as in the Champ de Mars, 
Of old, upon parade. 
VII. 


“‘ Fix bayonets !” 


At once 

Is heard the crash of steel— 
They form the hollow square— 

At a word—the front ranks kneel 
There, in the biting cold, 

Equal to either fate, : 
The brave, devoted regiment, * 

The Cossack’s charge await. 

1X. 


The Hetman waves his blade— 
On dash the Cossack horse— 
No volley from the hollow square 
Arrests their headlong course. 

No chieftain’s rallying shout, 

His troop to action calls— 

But heavily, without a groan, 

The front rank slowly falls. 
x. 


The Hetman reins his steed 
With a wild and troubled air— 
What need of Cossack’s levelled lance ? 
The hand of death is there ! 
The valiant were no more— 
From the soil that foemen trod— 
From the tempestand the battle, 
Sped their stormy souls to God. 


Original. 


THE BACHELOR'S FIRST FOLLY. 


I sain I lov'd her, and a blush 
Stole softly to her cheek ; 

I said I lov'd her, and that blush 
Spoke more than words could speak. 


I said I lov'd her, and a glow 
Suffused her face so fair, 

It came, and went, like meteor flash, 
Amid the summer air. 


I said I loved her, and a tear 
Of feeling fill’d the eye; 

It was a harbinger of soul— 
An eloquent reply. 


I said I lov'’d—and could no more 
The deep affection smother ; 
The gipsy smil'd as she replied, 
“ Oh, dear, I love another |" 








THE BACHELOR RECLAIMED. 
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Original. | these occasions, he coolly formed an estimate of their 


THE BACHELOR RECLAIMED; } several graces, perfectly appreciated every finely-chis- 
,elled nose and tempting lip, noted with care the hue 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. . 
*: |, and expression of the eye, bot walked proudly away at 
BY. H. T. TUCKERMAN. || parting, murmuring to himself, “all this I see, yet am 

—_ | not in love.” 
“ Nature is fine in love.” — Shakspeare. | 











































But who can anticipate the weapon that shall lay him 
“You are determined not to marry?” } low, or make adequate provision against the inexhausti- 
“ Absolutely.” | ble resources of love? McNiel had sat for a week at 


‘i And why?” table, opposite an invalid widow and her daughter. He 
Pity mete 9 ed cen. pa | = — wig aren ame less ange dozen — 
, ccoraing a : i} and helped the young lady twice to cherry pie. e 
second place, I have no hope of meeting a woman who || only impression he had derived from their demeanor 
will sympathize sufficiently with my feelings and views, || and appearance, was, that they were very genteel and 
to be a congenial companion. Thirdly, I cannot bear |) quiet. On the morning after his conversation in the 
the idea of adopting as constant associates the relations i! garden, he awaked just before sunrise, and found him- 
of her I may love, and fourthly, I consider houskeeping, self lying with his face to the wall, in one of the diminu- 
> and all the details of domestic arrangements, the grea- i tive chambers in which visitors at the Springs are so 
— . ange . || unceremoniously packed. His eyes opened within six 
1is colloquy took place between two young men, in| inches of the plaster; and he amused himself for some 
the garden of one of the fashionable hotels at Saratoga. I minutes, in conjuring the cracks and veins it displayed, 
Tt was a sultry afternoon, and they had retired under the || into imaginary forms of warriors and animals. At 
shade of an apple-tree, to digest their dinner, which pro-| length his mind reverted to himself, and his present 
cess they were facilitating by occasionally puffing some H quarters. ‘‘ Well, I’ve been here just a fortnight,” thus 
very mild, light-brown Havana segars. The last re-| he mused, “and a pretty dull time I’ve had of it. Day 
marks were uttered in a very calm and positive tone, by || after day, the same stupid routine. In the morning I 
MeNeil, a philosophical and quiet gentleman, who had |; swallow six glasses of Congress water at the spring, 
; . : . 1] - 
a er aeage wag for sa thing as —— i with the senso eyes 4 that sick ery Paps Con- 
other things, he took great pleasure in the conviction || necticut glaring on me like a serpent, and the die-away 
that he thoroughly understood himself. The first time | tones of that nervous lady from Philadelphia, sounding 
his interest was truly excited by a member of the gentler } like a knell in my ears. I cannot drink in peace for 
sex, he had acted in the most extravagant manner, and those everlasting Misses Hill, who all three chatter at 
barely escaped with honor from forming » Soemaay injudi- || once, and expect me to be entertaining and talkative so 
nee poe rena To guard age mae mishaps, early in the morning, with my stomach full of cold liquid, 
e had adopted a very Ingenious plan. Being uncom- || and a long dull day in perspective! Then comes break- 
monly susceptible to female attractions, he made it al] fast. The clatter of plates, the murmur of voices, the 
rule when charmed by a sweet face, or thrilled by a || rushing of the black waiters, and the variety of steams, 
winning voice, to seek for some personal defect or weak- i make me glad to retreat. I find a still corner of the 
ness of character, in the fair creature, and obstinately | piazza, and begin to read; but the flies, a draught of 
dwell upon these defects, until they cast a shade over 1 air, or the intrusive gabble of my acquaintances, utterly 
the redeeming traits, and dissolved the spell he feared. || prevent me from becoming absorbed in a book. It has 
When this course failed, he had but one resource. || now grown too warm to walk, and I look in vain for 
With Falstaff, he thought discretion the better part of | Dr. Clayton, who is the only man here whose conversa- 
valor, and deliberately fled from the allurements that'|} tion interests me. I avoid the billiard-room because I 
threatened his peace. Thus he managed not to allow |! know who I shall meet there. The swing is occupied. 
love to take permanent possession, and, after various || The thrumming on the piano of that old maid from 
false alarms and exciting vigils, came to the conclusion || Providence, makes the saloon uninhabitable. They are 
that no long siege or sudden attack would ever subdue ! talking politics in the bar-room. The very sight of the 
the citadel of his affections. mt i newspapers gives me a qualm. I involuntarily begin to 
se ase me oes aoe boys > be cel hal) es when that me one ep the hour to eA 
resistance, || No matter; any thing for a relief. Dinner is insuffera- 
unconscious lures of beauty. He could chat, for hours,| ble; more show and noise, than relish and comfort. 
with a celebrated delle, and leave her without a sigh; } How gladly I escape to the garden and smoke! That 
he could smile at the captivating manners which over-| reminds me of what I told Jones, yesterday, about 
came his fellows. Regarding society as a battle-field, | matrimony. He laughed at me. But there’s no mis- 


he went thither armed at all points, resolved to main- | take about it. Catch me to give up my freedom, and 


tain his self-possession, and be on the watch against the provide for a family—be pestered with a whole string of 
wiles of woman. He had seen lovely girls in the draw- | new connections, when I can’t bear those I have now— 
ing-room, followed their graceful movements in the } never have a moment to myself—be obliged to get up in 
dance, heard them breathe songs of sentiment at the | the night for a doctor—have to pay for a boy’s schooling, 


piano, and walked beside them on the promenade. On | and be plagued to death by him for my pains—be both- 
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ered constantly with bad servants—see my wife lose her | 
beauty, in a twelvemonth, from care—my goddess become | 


a mere household drudge—give up segars—keep precise 


hours—take care of sick children—go to market! never, | 


never, nerer!”’ 

As his revery thus emphatically terminated, McNeil | 
slowly raised himself to a sitting posture, in order to | 
ascertain the state of the weather, when a sight presented | 
itself which at once put his philosophy to flight and | 
startled him from his composure. He did not ery out, | 


but hushed his very breath. Beside him lay a female | 


form in profound slumber. Her hair had escaped from | 
its confinement, and Iay in the richest profusion around 

her face. There was a delicate glow upon the cheeks. 
The lips were scarcely parted. The brow was perfectly | 
serene. One arm was thrust under her head, the other. 
lay stretched upon the coverlid. It was one of those 
accidental attitudes which sculptors love to embody. | 
The bosom heaved regularly. One felt that it was the 

slumber of an innocent creature, and that beneath that | 
calm breast beat a kindly and pure heart. MeNeil bent | 


over this vision, for so at first it seemed to him, as did | 


} 


Original. 
A RIDE TO MOUNT VERNON. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


| Ir I wished to possess a sketch of the Capitol at 


Washington, a distant lovely view, blending nature and 
art harmoniously together, it should be taken from the 
| steam-boat wharf at Alexandria. We lingered to catch 
another view of it as the boat left us on our Way to 
Mount Vernon. There it laid in all the glory of its 
pure, majestic architecture ! pillowed amid its green ter- 


races and noble trees, all rich and heavy with verdure, 
and bathed in the misty sunshine of a morning when, 


| literally, 
j “ The sunshine and the rain-drops 
Came laughing down together.” 
With a pure classic beauty, its snowy pillars and lofty 
front rose against the sky; a soft gauzy mist floated idly 
amid the trees, and wove itself around the marble pillars; 
a pile of summer clouds lay sleeping in their own silvery 
‘light, in the depths of the sky beyond, and a beautiful 
‘stretch of the Potomac, divided us from the picture we 


looked upon. Its banks were heavy with rich grasses, 


Narcissus over the crystal water. The peaceful beauty ‘ , 

of that face entered his very soul. He trembled at the long and cool with the deep green of mid-summer. 
still regularity of the long, dark eye-lashes, as if it were There was a cheerful sound in the Ga as they came 
death personified. Recovering himself, all at once some- 1 flowing onward to the Sevens here dimpling and curling 
thing familiar struck him inthe countenance. He thought |; '9 the sunshine—there, lost in shadow, and again broken 
awhile, and the whole mystery was solved. They occu- | by a rough fragment of the bank, shooting over the water 


pied the adjoining chamber; she had gone down stairs in || °* apparently slumbering motionless beneath the green, 


the night to procure something for the invalid, and on | deep shadows of a grove that crowded down to its brink, 


returning, entered in the darkness, the wrong room, and } Occasionally a white cottage with its shrubbery and vines, 
fancying her mother alseep, had very quietly taken her i cast a sweet picture deep =e the tranquil wotee, Then 
place beside her, and was soon lost in slumber. No, Came @ steam boat, ploughing through all their beauty 
sooner did this idea take possession of McNeil, than with |, 874 destroying their end SP dashed into 
the utmost caution and a noiseless movement, he stole | the face of a mirror. What a dull, gloomy contrast it was 


away and removed every vestige of his presence into a || when we turned from that bright scene to the town. 


! ° . 
vacant apartment opposite, leaving the fair intruder to Not many years since, Tam told, Alexandria was one of 


suppose she alone had occupied the room. At breakfast, | the greatest commercial towns of the south, a depét and 
he ebserved the mother and daughter whisper and smile | ™*" for all the rich products of Virginia; but now, a 
together, and soon ascertained that they had no suspicion |, crowd of gloomy, dilapidated store-houses around the 
of the actual state of the case. With the delicacy that | Wharves, @ sloop or two laden with flour, rocking idly 
belonged to his character, McNeil inwardly vowed to} on the water, a swarm of hackney-coachmen thronging 


' 
} 
| 


keep the secret for ever in his own breast. Meantime, 

with much apparent hilarity, he prepared to aceompany | 
Jones to Lake George. His companion marvelled to 

perceive this unwonted gaiety wear off as they proceeded 
in their ride. McNeil became silent and pensive. The 
evening was fine, and they went upon the lake to enjoy 
the moonlight. Jones sung his best songs and woke the 


echoes with his bugle. His friend remained silent, wrapt || 


in his cloak, at the boat’s stern. At last, very abruptly | 
he sprung up, and ordered the rowers to land him. 
“ Where are you going?” inquired Jones. ‘To Sara- 
toga,”” was the reply. ‘Not to-night, surely?” “ Yes, 
now, this instant.’’ Entertaining some fears for his 
friend’s safety, Jones reluctantly devoted that lovely night 
to a bard ride over a sandy road, instead of lingering away 
its delightful hours on the sweet bosom of the lake. 

Six monthsafter, McNeil married the widow's daughter, 
and the ensuing summer, when I met him at Saratoga | 





| around the steam boats when they touch at its piers—ie 
| all the picture of business or commerce that presents 
| itself to the visitor, Some pretty dwelling-housee 
are, however, to be seen on the outskirts of the town, ae 
| you pass the Mount Vernon road—many of them smal) 


| rural cottages, bedded in flower-gardens and draped with 


| honeysuckles. 

It had rained over night, not powerfully, but enough to 
'deepen the color and shed a bright moisture over the 
| meadows through which we passed, and the trees which 
‘sometimes flung their heavy boughs over our carriage. 
The weather still continued fitful. Now a troop of clouds 
| gathered in the sky, a few cvol bright drops came patter- 
_ ing down upon the leaves, yet scarcely had their dripping 
_music began, when out came a burst of sunshine, and 
everything looked joyful again. Just before entering 
the Mount Vernon grounds we stopped before a very 
— neat looking house, which stood in a meadow 





Springs, he assured me he found it a delightful residence. | bordering the highway. An immense rose-bueh half 

















covered the unpainted front, and from a window blind 
peered the dark face of its occupant, as we passed. She 
was a most happy looking creature, a slave, or probably 
the wife of a slave, who very cheerfully brought a glass 
of water for a gentleman of our party, and answered my 


request fur one of her roses with a handful of half-open | 


buds, full of perfume, and bright with the morning’s rain. 
The bush was heavy with blossoms, and yet there was 
not a full-blown flower in my bouquet, but plenty of green 
leaves and buds, with the first blush yet folded in their 
hearts. Knowing the gaudy taste of her race, I had ex- 
pected nothing less than a half dozen flaunting roses, 
with the centre petals turning white with age. 


A RIDE TO MOUNT VERNON. 


'6n a green knoll beneath a cluster of trees, directly 








between the mansion house and the river. It was a 
beautiful feature in the scene, yet it looked like a thing 


‘of the past, melanchely and desolate, even on a couch of 


| posed it. 


After a time our road became broken and ran through | 


a grove of considerable extent. 


I was looking with | 


strange interest at a bush of laurel, which grew, in full | 


blossom, deep in the wood, the first I had seen for years, |, 


when one of my companions observed that we were in the 
Mount Vernon grounds. 


It awoke me from a dream of |) 


my early home, which had been awakened by a sight of |! 
‘more saced by the melancholy glory which kindles 


that bush—a feeling of awe came over me, for I felt 
that the ground whereon we trod, was holy, We rode 
forward in silence—for our party gradually became sub- 
dued in spririt, as we approaced the tomb of Washington 
-~when from a bend in the road before us, came a lady 


and gentleman on horseback. The lady was a slight, 


verdure as rich and thrifty as ever felt the sunshine. 
The scene was very beautiful, yet a strange solemn 
gloom seemed brooding over each lovely object that com- 
It was as if every thing breathed of his sacred 
presence, as if every thing we looked upon or touched 
had become sacred from its nearness to the illustrious 
dead. We walked down to his tomb, silently and filled 
with solemn thoughts—thonghts too solemn for strong 
emotion. The grounds roll downwards from the mansion 
house, and in a green hollow, midway between that and 
the river, stands the tomb, a pile of new brick, fresh from 
the workman’s trowel. In front of the tomb, guarded 
by an iron fence, lies the sarcophagus which treasures 
the ashes of Washington, and of the woman who was 
made immortal by his love. Above thirty of his family 
are sealed up within the tomb itself, their ashes rendered 


around that cold pile of marble. 
When I first saw the commission which Washington 
received and carried with him in the Revolutionary war, 


I was filled with emotion, my heart throbbed, and the 


and black riding cap. Her horse was a small slender | 
bay, and she rode forward with more than usual grace. | 


I did not observe more of her companion, than that he 
was slight and scemed gentlemanly, for one of our com- 


pany whispered that the young lady was a daughter of | 


the Washington family. She rode slowly by our carriage, 
and looked quietly in as she passed. Her face was 
pleasing, and rather lovely than beautiful. I never 
knew what it was to feel a reverence for blood before, 
but my heart beat quicker when I looked on that young 


tears gushed into my eyes spite of a strong effort to 


graceful girl, probably about nineteen, in a blue habit | restrain them. 


But there, in the very presence of the 
mighty dead, I could not weep, I could hardly be said to 
feel—a strange awe pervaded my bosom, and froze all 
other sensations almost into apathy; my thoughts rebelled, 
and became, as it were, enfeebled by the vast subject for 
reflection, which that little pile of marble confined ; yet 
there was no confusion in my thoughts. A little boy in 


| Washington City, bad begged me to bring him a few 


' pebbles from the tomb. 
and gathered some of the white pebble-stones that lie 


| 


girl, and thought that the blood of Washington was in | 


her veins. 

A small ruined lodge stood on each side of the gate, 
through which we passed tothe grounds more immediately 
round the mansion house. A short distance farther on, 


was a second gate, where we were met by the gardener, | 
who conducted us to the house. We had letters of intro- || 
| good-natared, happy-looking negro, full of pompous 
pride, and grotesque vanity. The sound of his voice 


duction to the lady who is now in possession, but forbore 
to present them, holding it scarcely delicate, strangers 
as we were, to claim her hospitality. We, however, sent 
for permissidn to visit the rooms usually thrown open to 
the public, and followed the example of thousands who 
have made the same pilgrimage, in examining the huge 
and rusty key of the Bastile which hangs in the ball, and 
in standing for a time in the room which Washington 
once inhabited, treading upon the same floor, and gazing 
upon the same objects which he had so often walked 
over and gazed upon. 
the scene before us was lovely enough to win the attention, 
even if divested of its solemn associations. The grounds 
sloped gently to the Potomac, which here and there 
broke to sight through the trees which grew upon its 
borders, and in picturesque clumps about the grounds. 


An old summer house, fast sinking to ruin, was nestled 


awoke me as from a painful dream. 


We lingered upon the piazza, for — 


I remembered his -entle wish, 


thickly about. A few paces from the tomb, stood a 
slender tree, drooping with the weight of a grape-vine, 
that fell over its branches almost to the ground. I 
gathered a few of its leaves as a memorial for myself, 
and we left the place of death mournfully, as we had 
approached it. 

** Will the gentlemen see the garden?” inquired the 
black gardener, who had conducted us to the house, a 


It seemed as if 
we had been wandering in the valley of the shadow of 
death, and the sound of a human voice had let in the 
sunshine. We entered the garden; there lay the flower- 


beds quaintly Jaid out, and guarded with borders of 


unpruned box, as it had been in Washington’s time. 
There, in a huge tub, stood a tree, which his own 
hands bad planted. A fire had broken out in the con- 
servatory, and consumed many of his plants, the gar- 


‘dener said. This, among the rest, had been scorched 


and withered up by the flame, but the root remained 
uninjured, and put forth shoots again, more healthily than 
the first. The negro, who gave us the history of this 
plant, was a slave born, I think he said, on the Mount 
Vernon estate. He had seen Washington once or 
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twice, when quite a boy, and though his remembrance | 
of the great man was very imperfect, to have seen 
Washington, seemed to have ennobled him in his own | 
estimation, as it certainly did in ours. Our little party | 
dispersed, and we wandered away through the nooks of | 
the garden, each anxious for solitude, and incapable of | 
sharing thoughts which arose in a place so filled with 

associations. What a contrast was there between the | 
tomb we had left, and the little world of flowers which | 
shed their sweets about us. There lay the mighty | 
dead—the brave heart whose every pulse had been | 
given to a suffering country, resolved to dust, which the 

wind of heaven might have borne away but for a block | 
of chilly marble. The strong proud man, with his| 
matchless virtues and his mighty intellect, had passed | 
for ever from the bosom of his country, while the| 
love of his fellow countrymen seemed almost powerful 
enough to shield him from the grave. Here was a ten- 
der plant—a twig which, in his hours of relaxation, the | 
hero had thrust into the earth, carelessly, perchance, 
and with a passing thought of its frailty, wondering if it 
would take root, or if the first strong sunshine woud 
wither it to the earth again, and regarding it no farther. 
It was a fragile thing, and but for its association, almost 
worthless. A breath of frost, or a flash of fire, had | 
power to wither or consume it to ashes, yet it flourished | 
on, green and verdant, year after year, beneath the fos- | 
terage of a single man, while the love and tears of a! 
whole nation were powerless to win that noble being, | 
even for a moment, from the tomb. Hew strangely the 
air of that flower-garden fell upon my senses. It seemed 
as if nature should have taken some other form—as if the 
rose-trees which he had gazed upon, should be in per- 
petual bloom. The lilies for ever fill their snowy urns 
with dew and sunshine, as when they had cast their 
fragrance upon the air he breathed. It seemed to my 
excited feelings as if the gardener approached a rose- 
hedge near which I was standing, with too little reve- 
rence. He cut a few buds, and bound them tastefully 
in a bouquet, which he had been requested to gather. 
Custom had familiarized him with the place. He 
thought only of arranging his flowers, to me, every blos- 
som was full of mute eloquence. 

In acorner of the garden was a little wooden sum- 
mer-house—a weather-beaten and tiny ruin. I would 
have entered it, but a bird had built her nest there, and 
fluttered wildly about the door at my approach. Poor, | 
timid thing, it was all unconscious how sacred the place | 
had become, where it was so tranquilly rearing its nest- 
lings! The flowers which I had seen the gardener 
arranging, were for me. Every leaf has been religiously 
preserved, and this delicate record of flowers brings 
back sweet recollections of our visit to Mount Vernon. 
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Error is the cause of man’s misery, the corrupt 
principle that has produeed evil in the world; ‘tis 
this which begets and cherishes in our souls all the 
evils that afflict us, and we can never expect a true 
and solid happiness, but by a serious endeavor to avoid 
it.—Malbranche. 





Original. 
ENIGMA. 


Our whole, is a community of fame 
Of fourteen members—can you guess the name? \ 
We form a city—yet upon a pinch, 
The space we oecupy is scarce an inch! 
And yet within so limited a spot, 
Is found an inn, a castle and a cot; 
A tent, a seat, an antiquated pile ; 
A sloop, a nation, continent and isle ; 
A sea, an ocean—still you'll understand ! 
There’s neither building, water, ship nor land! 
But Spain is there, the East, and both the Poles, 
With planets, pilots, cattle, plaice and soles ; 
A coast and cape, a sail, a game of loo, 
A sect, a saint, and one apostle too; 
Lions and cats, an insect, tea and ice, 
Toast, onions, peas and pie, a goodly slice; 
A snipe, a seal, an ant, an asp, a snail, 
A pot, a pan, a plate, with cans and ale; 
Yet there is neither beast, nor bird, nor fish, 
Nor food, nor drink, nor vessel nor a dish! 
True, there’s a pint, a spoon, some vats—a stool, 
A plane, a nail, a staple, and a tool: 
Soap, pins and paints, with caps and coats and lace, 
But not a thing for body or for face! 
We’ve pens and pencils to address a card, 
An attic and a tenant—not a bard! 
Coins, cents and notes—but ah! no cash is ours, 
Plants, aloes, sloe—but neither shrubs nor flowers, 
A fertile soil, with aspen, satin, pine, 
Without one tree, and yet we boast of nine: 
And though our place has no diseases in’t, 
You'll find a lancet, seton, and some lint ; 
Though we've no soldiers, whole platoons are found, 
And though no lawyers, clients still abound ; 
We’ ve spite, and plots, and noise—a strong police, 
A slap, and contest, without breach of peace ; 
A sin, with pit, and pair, without a groan, 
A sonnet on content—with taste and tone; 
A smiling aspect, and a sprightly pace, 
A lip of sweetness, and a step of graee. 
All these are in our WHOLE, with many more, 
And yet we're not three quarters of a score ! 
Butif you analyze our various parts, 
Still greater wonder must possess your hearts. 
For if our ninth, and third, and tenth you take, 
You will a house of entertainment make, 
Where oft our sixth, thirteenth and fourteenth joined, 
Refresh the frame, and elevate the mind ; 
Our fourth, fourteenth and sixth, in order, form 
The scene of many a desolating storm ; 
Our sixth, our fourth, and twelfth united, show 
The remedy for Cleopatra’s woe ; 
Our first and second, with our fifth combined, 
Construct a dwelling of the humblest kind ; 
Our fifth, eleventh, with cur seventh, make 
A greater burthen than you'd choose to take ; 
Lastly, our eighth, fourteenth and sixth, reveal 
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A wholesome beverage for yourevening meal. ss. w. 
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Original. 
LINES. 


| 
SuccEsrep on visiting the grave of one, whose early promise 


ave assurance of no ordinary cast of genius; but whose efforts 
to win applause, overtasked a delicate constitution, and hurried 
him to a premature grave. 


I. 
On! I told thee the pathway to glory, 
Was compassed by sorrows and cares ; 
And the memory greenest in story, 
Was nourished and moistened in tears. 
II. 
And I told thee, at midnight, when poring 
O’er Philosophy’s time-hallowed page, 
The spirit would stoop from its soaring, 
And fluttering, would sigh for its cage. 
ul 
And I told thee, the noblest, the proudest, 
That ever woke song from the lyre, 
When earth in his praises was loudest, 
And creation looked on to admire,— 
Iv. 
Was desolate, wretched, and lonely,— 
And the blaze of his intelleet’s fire, 
Though gloriously brilliant, seemed only 
To light up his own funeral pyre. 
v, 

But I saw thee by thousands surrounded, 
And I thought thou wast happy at ast; 
And was glad when thy praises were sounded 

And glory around thee was cast. 
VI. 
But I saw while thy cheeks brightly glowing, 
Seemed to scatter young hope with their bloom, 
That the rose though in loveliness blowing, 
Was fast striking its roots in the tomb. 
vil. 
The young bud of promise is broken, 
’Twas so frail! it hath withered and fled; 
The eloquent lyre hath spoken 
It’s last aye! for its master is dead! 
VIIL. 
He died when his laurels were greenest, 
When the star of his glory was bright; 
When the g'ance of his spirit was keenest 
As it eagle-like gazed on the light. 
IX. 
Here he sleeps ‘neath this low weeping willow, 
By the side of this silvery stream ; 
And the soft breathing tones of the billow, 
Seem to bid the enthusiast to dream. 
x. 
Oh! a beautiful bird is now singing, 
From the boughs of this sad, drooping tree; 
And the wand of fond memory is bringing 
From their slumbers, past moments to me. 
XI. 
But I dare not drink in of the teelings, 
That spring from the spirit’s deep well ; 
For thie cold world, too bright their revealings— 
Thou aspiring spirit! farewell! 
JOHN C. M'CABE. 


——_— —— ~ — - 


LITERARY REVIEW. 








Nicut anp Mornninc; by Bulwer: Harper & Brothers.— 
| There is much to praise, but more to censure in this clever 
novel. As a work to excite the passions, to enlist the young in 
| favor of vice and crime and make them view the world through 
| the medium of romance, it is admirably calculated ; but as one 
| to exhibit society in a healthy and moral state, it falls infinitely 
short. On thecontrary, it strongly tends to the encouragement 
|of fatalism and affords excuses for the commission of crime. 
|“ Man sees the deed, but God the circumstanee,” is a convenient 
and dangerous doctrine, inimical to virtue and destructive to 
,allmoralenergy. Ifthe author will persist in drawing dark and 
| morbid characters, infringing every law and principle of right, 
| he should also place others of purity and truth in juxtaposition, 
| so that the reader by contrasting them may be able to deduce 
his conclusions and find the balance in favor of the latter; but 
|| this hecarefully evades, placing his characters by themselves in 
the most advantageous position, investing them with romance, 
| and by asophistry of reasoning and beauty of style, winning 
| for them a love and sympathy favorable to the advancement of 
| vice and detrimental to all moral and religious principles. 





| Lives or DistincuisHep Men or Mopern Times: Harper 
| & Brothers ; Family Library.—One of the issues of this very 
valuable series, containing forty-nine concise biographies 
| of the most eminent men of ail countries, It is principally a 
‘selection from a series of lives written by the British Society 
| for the diffusion of useful knowledge, which numbers among 
its members many of the most intellectual personages of Eng- 
land. Divested as the work is of all useless and uninteresting 
‘matter, retaining only the essential parts and traits in the lives 
| of the individuals, it will be found inestimable to the general 
reader, as wellas a book of reference tothe scholar. 


| Tue Sovurnern Harp; by Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana.—We like 
|to see sacred thoughts in elegant language allied to beautiful 
‘melodies in place of the drawling conventicle compositions of 
our forefathers. We are of John Wesley’s opinion, that it isa 
'shame “that the devil should have all the fine airs to himself,” 
‘and always rejoice when we meet with any work that has for 
its professed object a radical reform in our sacred psalmody. 
‘Sucha publication as this, although it has not directly or indi- 
‘reetly such a purpose in view, nevertheless goes far to the 
effecting this consummation so devoutly to be wished. The 
authoress displays a correct ear and a fertile vein of imagery. 
|The work is beautifully printed and in handsome form. We 
| trust that it will, as it merits it, receive a liberal patronage 
| The work is published by Parker & Ditson, Boston. 


Tae Lire or Commopore Perry; Family Library: Har- 
| per & Brothers.—This biography is written from original mate- 
| rials, collected expressly for the purpose, as well as from the 
documents and logs of the gallant officer himself, and underta- 
_ken at the request of his son, Doctor Grant Champlin Perry, to 
vindicate the character of his father from the attempts to de- 
‘tract from it by Commodore Elliot, as also from the remarks of 
|J. F. Cooper, to advance that gentleman at the expense of 
| Perry’s well-earned fame. The work is executod with taste, 
‘ability and impartiality, and will be prized by every American 
who reveres the memory of one who fought in defence of our 
| native land. 


Ten Tuovsanp a Year: Carey & Hart.—The fourth volume 
| of this work which has just been issued, is as intense in interest 
| and as ably written as either of its former companions. Unlike 
| the generality of modern novelists its author never abates in his 
‘invention or the keeping up of his characters. There area 
briskness of style and a freshness of character in every chapter 
\of the work, that secure the attention of the reader and carry 
j him to the end of the volume, which he too soon finds with 
regret, and rises with a keener desire for a further taste of the 
writer’s quality.— Wiley & Putnam. 
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Tue Fiyinc Dutcuman: Carey & Hart.—To those who seek | 
not for probability in romance reading, this work will prove | 
acceptable. It is a degree above medioerity, but many from 
excellence.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Cnaries O’Matiey: Carey & Hart.—The first volume of | 
this admirable story has been concluded, and sent into the 
world in a handsome octavo volume, with illustrations by | 


Phiz, by the indefatigable publishers, Carey & Hart of Phila- || 


delphia. Our opinion of its literary excellenee has already 
been expressed while issuing in numbers, and we have only now ! 
to recommend it as one of the most graphic and spirit-stirring 
publications we have ever perused. | 


Patcu Work ; by Capt. Basil Hall: Lea & Blanchard.— | 
A singular title to an excellent work, being the result of Capt. 
Hall’s travels on the continent at various times, with his com- 
ments on the inhabitants, their pursuits, habits, laws, and 
custons. Independent of his remarks on the social body, his 
geological inquiries are marked by a deep research and acute 
observaticn, whieh will be found most valuable. While his | 
remarks oathe improvements which have been introduced into 
the arts of seamanship and navigation of late years, are deserv- 
ing of deep consideration by our naval department. We know 
of no travels which for years we have perused with greater 
pleasure, combining as they do, the useful with the agreeable.— 
G.& C. Carviill. 








Master Humpnrey’s Crock: Lea & Blanchard.—This 
delightful work is now completed, and can be had, tastefully 
bound in one handsomely printed vol It is useless to pro- 
claim its merits which have already received the praise of every 
one who has a taste for a graphic delineation of human nature. 
G. & C. Carviill. 





Barnaby Rupce: Lea & Blanchard.—This last work of Boz 
is now being issued in uniformity with Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, in weekly numbers. As far as we can judge from the 
few pages of the first, it promises to be as excellent as either of 
his former productions. It will be observed that this is still 
part of Master Humphrey’s Clock, as published in the London 
edition, but it has been thought advisable to issue it in this 
country as a separate story, free from the connection with the 
above work.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Lire or De Witt Cuinton; by James Renwick. L. L. D.: 
Harper & Brothers.—The appearance of this work, we are 
certain, will be hailed by all parties as a valuable remembrancer 
of one, who, by his profound wisdom and energetic spirit, con- 
tributed so much,to the prosperity and improvement of the 
Empire State. 


Tue American Repertory.—This journal has now reached 
its third volume, under the editorship of James J. Mapes, Esq., 
whose name alone is a guarantee of its excellence. To the 
mechanic and man of science, it will be found invaluable, as 
also to the philosophical and literary student. 


—S——_—— = 
THEATRICALS. 


Parx.—Still does this theatre fondly cling to the starring 
system. In less than seven months, Mr. Power has fulfilled four 
engagements of a fortnight each, and were he not one of the 
most fortunate as well as the best of actors, he must have played | 
to empty benches. He, however, has drawn a suceession of | 
tolerable houses, but more, we believe, for the benefit of the 
management than his own. At this house the opera of Norma 
has been produced, and we regret to say, in a manner unworthy 
of the principal theatre of America; and, although by every 
effort that artifice and puffery could bring to its aid, has proved 
completely unsuccessful. The performances of the Woods, 
instead of benefitting, have in the highest degree been detri- 
mentai to the cause of music, engendering a host of mushroom 
singers, who arrogate to themselves the appellation of stars, 











and endeavor to palm their false notes for genuine upon the 
publie. Of this we have almost nightly illustrations, and until 
these caterpillars are swept from the tree of theatricals, it never 
will recover its pristine soundness, Our remarks may be con- 
_ sidered as illiberal by the friends of such individuals, nay, we 
| know by many they will be regarded as 


| “ Flat heresy—we know 

’Tis scandalum magnatum, libel, treason 

Against the queens of fashionable song ; 

Those sweet voiced madames of the winter season, 

Who make no ey Js or boxes overflow, 

} Traduce poor Auber without rhyme or reason, 
Torture Beethoven, strangle sweet Rossini, 
laflict such signal justiee on Bellini.” 


| But we speak from a spirit of conscientiousness, and a duty that 
| we owe to the public in our eapacity of censors. As a science, 
we respect music, but we never can allow it to take precedence 
of the stage, which, of Jate, has been toc much the case, sound 
completely supplanting the works of the masters of the drama, 
and the regular performers being made mere vehicles for the 
vapid and wiry patch work of opera. This is an evil that 
requires an immediate cure, and the remedy lies with the 
| managers solely. Let singers be regarded but as a component 
part of a theatrica! establishment, and not as they now presume 
to be, a distinct body. We disclaim all invidiousness in our 
remarks to any particular persons or establishments ; we speak 
| but from a desire to see the stage once more assume its former 
|} exalted position, and a hearty opposition to all charlatanry, 


| arrogance, and imposition. 
| 
| 





Natronat.—Mr. Vandenhoff and daughter finished their en- 
; gagement during the past month, in which they were effec- 
| tively assisted by Mr. Hamblin, in the plays of Othello, King 
John, and others. The lago of Mr. Vandenhoff is a persona- 
tion of great ability—natural in every look and gesture, chaste 
in delivery, and in keepirg with the situation assigned to it by 
the author. Like the most of performers, he does not strive to 
make it the prominent character in the scene, by frowning, 
grimaeing, and the strength of lungs. He walks before you 
the cool and systematic villain, slowly but surely instilling his 
poison into the heart of his victim. The Othello of Mr. Ham- 
blin was. dignified and impressive as the soldier, while in the 
scenes where passion and revenge were brought into action, he 
was electrical and terrific. It was a performance of rare excel- 
lence, entitling him to rank with the first living representatives 
of the part. Falconbridge he looked to the life, but he did 
injustice to himself, author and auditors, by neglect to the text. 
This might be pardoned in an actor of mediocrity, but not in the 
star of the evening. Miss Vandenhoff’s Desdemona, like her 
Julia, was beautifully delicate, and true to nature, nor can we 
refrain from expressing our similar opinion of her representa- 
tion of her Juliet. After the departure of the Vandenhoffs, it 
was attempted to produee the drama of Rienzi, and the tragedy 
of Macbeth, but both were marked by the most disgraceful 
negligence. Were we addicted to invective, we saould be justi- 
fied in using the most acrimonious language ; we, however, iu 
the hope of not again beholding such flagrant outrages, for the 
present refrain, but should a recurrence of the like take place, 
we promise to discard al! leniency, and apply, to the utmost, 
the lash of merciless castigation. 


Bowery.—The performances have been honored with a tole- 
rable share of patronage. We understand that Mr. Hambliu 
will again resume the reins of management in the early part 
of this month, producing a species of novelty which has not yet 
| been presented to the public. Among the first will be the 
representation of the Eglinton Tournament, after the man- 
ner of that gorgeous spectacle which was exhibited to the pub- 
lie at Astley’s Amphitheatre, London, and in due succession 
will be brought forward a series of dramatic and equestrian 
dramas, founded upon the ‘aost popular of Scott's Romances, 
such as Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, the Crusaders, ete., for which Mr. 
Hamblin has secured the services of many of the first dramatic 
and other professional artists, while an entire new stud of 
horses has been purchased expressly for the establishment. 
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CuatuaM.—This house having been entirely repainted and 
decorated, has opened unc er the most flatteriag auspices. The 
dramas of Jack Shepherd, and Night and Morning, have been 
produced, and saving the loose principles which their exhibi- 
tions are calculated to inculcate, are very clever scenic affairs. 
However true the cry may be regarding the decline of the 
drama, we are sure as far as full houses and smiling faces are a 
refutation to it, we may produce the Chatham as a most con- 
vincing proof. 


Otympic.—The travesty bearing the title of “ Mrs. Normer,” 
and a new absurd sketch, entitled “ China,” have been among 
the recent prevailing amusements of this theatre, both very 
sorry affairs, and not at all calculated to add to its reputation. 
Vulgar caricature, and buftoonery, are the characteristics of the 
former, and ungenerous and disgraceful allusions to persons 
and countries, of the latter. This may, for a short season, 
benefit the treasury of the theatre, but ultimately must prove 
injurious to its popularity and interest. 
prize, tact, and talent of Mr. Mitchell, but depreeate in toto such 
vulgar, crude, and heterogeneous compositions. We hope he 
will be a little more particular in future, and not expose himself 
to the censure of the judicious, whose opinion, he ought to 
know, is worth a whole theatre of others. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To THe Pusttc.—With the present number closes the Four- 
teenth volume of the “ Ladies’ Companion,” which we are proud 
to say, has, in no way whatever, found any abatement to its 
predecessors in the esteem and support of our subscribers. On 
the contrary, during its publication, we have received, to our 
list, an increase of names far beyond our expectations, while 
the praise and encouragement which, from all parts of the 
Union, have greeted our efforts, have imparted to us fresh 
energy, and stimulated us to renewed exertion. Accordingly, 
on the first of May, the “Companion” will appear in a new 
typographical garb, with many other mechanical improvements, 
while its pictorial embellishments, which have won the highest 
encomiums, will also, hereafter, be marked by a superior finish, 
thereby rendering it one, if not the most beautiful of the vari- 
ous monthly periodicals now issued from the American Press. 
With respect to the literary matter of the “ Companion, we 
have only to say that the same chaste and elegant writers who 
have hitherto contributed to its pages, will still continue to 
uphold its high rank in our country’s Republie of Letters, 
while no expense or exertion shall be wanting to secure talent 
wherever it ean be found. 


We have received the following letter from an esteemed 
correspondent, which we consider as promising something 
interesting to the readers of the “ Companion.” 

Dear Six ;—During a residence in Europe, I made it my 
study to collect whatever stray literary compositions, by | 
authors of high standing, that fell in my way, and which, 1 
believed had never met the eye of the world through the medium | 
of publication. Many such I have now in my possession, and as | 
I do not consider that I am violating the rules of courtesy, or | 
the reputation or feelings of their writers, in giving them “a| 
local habitation and a name,” I consign them to your care, | 
subject to your approval for insertion in your valuable journal. 

Yours, with respect, 
R,. M——n. 
| 


We have perused the greater aumber of the articles, many 
of whieh are gems of rare beauty. They shall appear vat 
successive numbers of our magazine. The first in our May | 


issue. 





| 





| 
| 


Ports or America.—We understand that R. W. Griswold, | 
Esq., Philadelphia, is now engaged upon a werk consisting of | 
poems by our native authors, with a brief biography of each. \ 

' 


We respect the enter- | 





TABLE. 











| From our acquaintance of Mr. Griswold, we know of no per- 
son more fitted for the task. With his fine taste, his deep 
research, and the abundance of valuable material at his eom- 
| mand, we opine it will be a publication of no ordinary inte- 
| rest. 


| 
| 
| Tue Paitaverrsia AND Boston Weexty Jovrnacs.—In a 
! recent number we returned our acknowledgments to our city 
|| weekly journals for the honorable mention they had made of the 
H “Companion.” Our thanks are no less due to the provincial 
|, publications, and especially to those in our more immediate 
|| cities, foremost of which stands Philadelphia. The principal 
i weekly there is the Saturday Courier, possessing the greatest 
I) circulation of any of its brethren, and edited with independence, 
| taste, and talent. Next follows the Saturday Chronicle, a 
| paper of universal information, and as a domestic compendium, 
H unrivalled by any similar publication. While the Evening Post, 
|| the oldest of the Philadelphia hebdomadals, in the midst of fluc- 
| tuation, speeulation and opposition, quietly and steadily pursues 
|| “the noiseless tenor of its way,” and like a tried and faithful 
i friead, retains a host of old and staunch supporters. The 
|| Weekly Messenger is charaeterized by spirit and variety, the 
| best qualities that a journal can possess; and to eonclude, we 
| may add, that the Germantown Telegraph, which, from its close 
|| proximity to the ¢ity, may almost be considered as belonging 
\|to the Philadelphia brotherhood, is one of the best country 
i papers in the Union. In Boston, we are proud to say, that we 
| find an equal liberality evinced towards us in the weekly 
journals. The Evening Gazette as a family periodical, is ever 
| lively and entertaining, and characterized by some of the best 
|| original articles in the walks of light literature. The Boston 
l} Notion, one of those mastodons of periodicals, is ably condue- 
|| ted, and among its coutributors numbers many of our best 
writers; while its neighbor and contemporary, the Yankee 
Nation, displays a tone of independence and a soundness in 
|| politics, that promise to render it a very valuable paper. To 
| all of whose editors we tender our courteous acknowledgments 
| for their candid and liberal opinions towards the “ Companion,” 
while nothing that assiduity and enterprize can effect to retain 
them, shall by us be neglected. 








i} 
1 


| 





TRAVELLING ON THE Hupson.—We rejoice to hear that the 
| Hudson Steam Boat Association intends, early in the spring, to 
place upon the river, several new and elegant boats, adapted to 
the comforts and convenienee of the numerous passengers who, 
on pleasure or business, are in the daily habit of traversing this 
noble river. This is exactly what for several years has been 
wanting, and not the company buying off every frail and 
incompetent vessel which any speculating individual chooses to 
|| run im opposition, knowing well that he would find a purchaser 
for his crazy eraft. Good boats, under the direction of the 
present polite, or similar commanders, are all that the public 
|| can require, and who, no doubt, will amply repay the pro- 
prietors. 





Notice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
May or November. All subscriptions ezpire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number 
of a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty ef 


|| every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by 


letter post-paid, if he desire the work stopped, and not to per- 
mit it tobe forwarded to his address for several months after the 
year has expired. When a person once causes his name to be 
registered, it is not for any definite period—but so long as he 
suffers the work to come in his name, he is answerable for the 
subscription, (see Judge Thompson and Judge Williams’ deci- 
sions,) whether it be taken from the post-office, or allowed to 
remain there by the person whose name it bears. No sub- 


scription can be transferred without the consent of the office, 


otherwise the person first subscribing, is held responsible. 









